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Comment 


ACTORS on both size and economy in the opera- 
} tion of American industry are increasingly re- 

quiring executive attention to problems of affect- 
ing working arrangements among top executives, 
whether they be classed as staff or line officers. Indeed 
new uses for staff officers are now being explored and 
the whole method of improving the co-ordinative 
process is now recognized as urgent in an entirely new 
way. It is to such questions that Mr. Farquhar’s 
article addresses itself. And because this author has 
recently had opportunity to study at close range the 
administrative functioning of a dozen large companies, 


his conclusions deserve special study. 





HE memorandum by Justice Brandeis has a more 
TT than historic interest because the efforts at 

managerial regularization of work are receiving 
fresh attention today. 





R. TEAD’S article with Mr. Goodell’s memo- 
M randum addresses itself to conditions brought 

prominently to the front by the recent exten- 
sion of collective bargaining. The whole problem of 
how organized workers can be effectively related to the 
improvement of the production process is here sketched 
in its historic process; and out of a fairly well defined 
historic trend, Mr. Tead draws what is essentially a 
hopeful conclusion as to ways and means which alert 
managers can employ to involve labor unions in some- 


thing beyond haggling about wage rates. 





NOTHER article by Mr. Hathaway continues his 
A series of operating analyses and suggestions as 
based upon the principles of scientific manage- 

ment. Writing as a close and long-time practitioner of 
Taylor ideas this author is particularly able to give defin- 
itive expression to this aspect of managerial methods. 








Coping With Irregular Employment 


A Memorandum 
By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


Retired Supreme Court Justice 


Foreword—By Lincoln Filene* 


OR over a quarter of a century—since May, 1911, 
to be exact—lI have had in my files a memorandum 
on irregularity of employment. Its author is Louis 

D. Brandeis, then a practising attorney in Boston, now 
retired Justice Brandeis and then as now a man whose 
mind was busy, not only with immediate problems, but 
with problems that were only beginning to be defined, 
much less studied. 

From time to time during these years, I have given 
copies of this memorandum to business men, economists 
and others who were concerned with questions of irreg- 
ular employment, unemployment and stabilization of 
industry. 

I believe that the wisdom and clarity of thought of 
Mr. Brandeis has been helpful. Had we business men 
in general paid heed to Mr. Brandeis’s simple and fun- 
damental analysis and given thought to the remedy that 
he proposed, I believe that the history of unemployment 
compensation in this country would have been quite 
different. Brandeis believed in acknowledging responsi- 
bility and in seeking to discharge individual obligations. 

In making this memorandum public, I do so in the 
hope that it may prove helpful at this time when all of 
us are realizing more and more how vital this question 
of irregularity is in our economic and social thinking 
and planning. 





Irregularity of employment is to my mind the great- 
est of industrial wastes, and one of the main causes of 
social demoralization. The extent of this irregularity 
even in a prosperous year is very large. New York 
statistics indicate an average idleness for the many 
trades reported through the unions of about 20 per cent, 
—in some trades the idle time rises to nearly 50 per 
cent. The loss to the employes from this condition can- 
not be measured merely by multiplying the average wage 
by the number of idle days. The real value of the aggre- 
gate year’s earnings coming from irregular work is less 


1 President and Chairman of the Board, Wm. Filene’s Sons & Co., 
Boston. 


than if it comes from regular work, the irregularity 
preventing a prudent and reasonable expenditure of 
money, and leading on the one hand to extravagance 
and on the other hand to the high cost incident to incur- 
ring indebtedness. Besides, irregularity of employment 
is extraordinarily demoralizing as well as leading to 
much worry and unhappiness. 

To the employer the irregularity means an important 
loss not only on account of the continuing overhead 
charges but of demoralization in the force incident to the 
irregularity. 

In my opinion this irregularity can be overcome in 
large measure, but it will often involve a reorganization 
of the methods and scope of all business in a particular 
trade as well as a reorganization of the business of 
individual concerns. 

The problem must nearly always be an individual one 
with the concern, whatever other changes may be in- 
volved, and the remedy cannot be found without much 
effort and considerable business invention and enter- 
prise. 

The general question arises as to how a sufficient 
incentive can be created to induce such an effort, par- 
ticularly on the part of the employer; and it seems to me 
it can be worked out by putting wages on a sliding scale, 
something like this: 

First. Determine what the average number of days’ 
employment is. 

Second. Provide for the payment by the employer of 
wages at the existing rate with the proviso that a certain 
part of this wage shall not be paid to the employe but 
shall be deposited in a trust company, to be disposed of 
as hereinafter stated. 

Third. If the employer does not provide a larger 
number of day’s work than the standard fixed in Article 
First, the whole of the amount in the trust company, 
with the interest accumulated during the year to be paid 
over to the employe. If the employer does provide a 
larger number of days’ work, a certain portion of the 
deposit, with the accumulated interest to be paid to him, 
the balance only going to the employe; the purpose 
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being to give the employer through a lower wage unit 
an incentive to make such improvements as are neces- 
sary to secure greater uniformity of employment; or in 
some other way to divide on some equitable basis the 
net gain which will come from eliminating the waste 
due to partial unemployment, 

Fourth. As the terms of the deposit in the trust com- 
pany would be such that if full employment were given 
for each working day of the year the employer would 
be entitled to the whole deposit in the trust company, 
with accumulations of interest; then if the employer 
failed to give employment on even one working day 
the employe would be entitled to some part of the 
deposit. It would therefore on this plan be possible to 
provide that some part of the deposit be paid over to the 
employe for every week or part of week during which 
he was unemployed. In that way he would have a cur- 
rent reserve to relieve him from the evil of temporary 
unemployment. 

Assuming now that the average unemployment had 
been fifteen weeks out of the fifty-two, and that the 
ordinary rate of wages is $18 per week: 

$18 per week for 37 weeks ($666) would be the 
equivalent of $12.80 per week on the basis of 52 weeks. 

If it was decided that employer and employe should 
share equally in the profit arising in case of full employ- 
ment, we would have the following result: 

One half the difference between $18 per week and 
$12.80, or $2.60, would in any event be paid over to the 
employe so that the employe would receive, instead of 
$18 per week, for every week he actually worked $15.40 
(that is $12.80 plus $2.60), and the other half, viz. 
$2.60, would be deposited in the trust company. 

If the employer furnished full employment he would 
be entitled to the whole of the deposit at the rate of 
$2.60 per week in the trust company; if he furnished 
less than full employment, the amount returned to him 
would be proportionately reduced, and the amount paid 
over to the employe would be proportionately increased. 
In other words, it is only in respect to that $2.60 as to 
which there is anything which may be termed a sliding 
scale. 

Assuming that the employer provides 90 additional 
days’ employment (15 weeks of six days—holidays not 
having been excluded in the calculation) there would 
be 1/90 of $96.20 or $1.07 (not taking account of the 
interest) applicable to each idle day, and for each idle 
day therefore the employe would receive $1.07, (his 
share of the accumulated interest paid out to him in 
addition at the end of the year). 
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The plan would therefore have not only the advantage 
of providing an incentive to make the employment regu- 
lar, but it would also provide something like a benefit or 
insurance fund for current payments during the idle 
period. 

If the employer succeeded in providing such a full 
year’s employment (90 additional days), the workman 
would have gained $134.80 (or an increase in the year’s 
earning of 20.24 per cent). The employer would also 
have gained $135.20 in reduction of the payroll or 
14.44 per cent. 

If the employer provided 45 additional working days, 
on same basis of 37 weeks standard in the year, the 
employe’s gain would be $67.45,—10.13 per cent in- 
crease of earnings, and the employer’s saving, $67.55 or 
8.43 per cent in labor cost. 

Fifth. It is not contemplated that this arrangement 
should bind the employer not to undertake to raise the 
rate of wages during the year, the purpose being merely 
to devise a sliding scale which would be applicable to 
any rate of wages that might from time to time be 
adopted ; but it would be entirely reasonable to fix a rate 
of wages, say, for a year, and until changed by notice, 
just as in many agreements between Unions and em- 
ployers rates are now fixed for a definite period. 

Nor is it intended by this plan to bind the employe 
to remain in the employ for the year. The intention 
would be to apply the scale to portions of the year, 
except so far as the character of the irregularity to be 
overcome should render other provisions essential. 

Nor would it be intended to interfere with the right 
of the employer to discharge ; but provision would have 
to be made to prevent discharge inuring unduly to the 
financial benefit of the employer through the fund re- 
served in the trust company. 

No provision is made above for the contingency of 
the number of days falling below the average, based on 
the preceding experience, the idea being that any de- 
ficiency in employment below the standard minimum 
fixed would be treated as a loss by which both parties 
would be affected as in cases resulting from illness of 
the employe, or his voluntary leaving or being dis- 
charged because of dissatisfaction. It would of course 
be possible to guarantee a standard minimum in any 
business which would render that course feasible. 

Sixth. In the above plan there are two elements only 
on which in the individual case there might reasonably 
be great difference of opinion: 


(Please turn to page 67) 








The Modern Business Staff 


Its Effective Executive Use 
By HENRY H. FARQUHAR 


Organization Specialist, Alexandria, Virginia 


N THE technical sense in which the term is here 
used, the staff is a group of specialists composing a 
part of an executive’s own office, but outside of the 

line of authority, with no administrative or routine 
duties, whose principal job is to enable the executive 
more fully to exercise co-ordinating and other functions 
pertaining to his own office, to do broad constructive 
work, to keep in touch, to advise and supervise with 
respect to their particular specialties, and as requested, 
to act as delegated from time to time by their executives 
in definite fields, functions or projects. 

As was indicated in the previous article (THE So- 
CIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT JOUR- 
NAL, November, 1938), a first requirement for any 
organization structure is that it be founded on underly- 
ing basic types of mind. A related requirement is that 
it must be adapted to the general level of progressiveness 
and intelligence of the executives and others composing 
the personnel of the specific undertaking. It is better to 
discard temporarily the staff or any other proposed new 
organization structure with a full knowledge of its im- 
plications and its obligations, than to initiate and later 
abandon it because a particular personnel is not capable 
of utilizing it. An organization structure may not be 
greatly in advance of the capacities of the personnel, and 
particularly of the executive personnel, whom it is de- 
signed to serve. The chief executive must have not only 
the desire, but also the ability and backbone, to make 
any advanced type of organization work. This is par- 
ticularly true of the “staff” form. 

Various broad implications of the basic philosophy of 
staff organization are set forth elsewhere; this article is 
aimed primarily at a clarification of what the staff is and 
what it does, with an emphasis on some of the concepts 
with which experience has proved it must be surrounded 
for its adequate utilization. 


A. Some Important Functions of the Executive 
as Related to Staff Organization 


The effectual use of modern staff organization as de- 
fined is peculiarly based on the recognition of certain 


governing functions of administration pertaining exclu- 
sively to a major executive himself—functions which 
affect the work of the units under him and which he can- 
not therefore justifiably delegate to any other person. 
The existence and recognition of such functions and the 
desire to discharge them fully, is the fundamental reason 
for the widespread development in large-scale operations 
of formal staff organization during the past few years. 


Staff services, whether formally organized or not, are bound 
to grow up in every organization. Their formal organization, 
however, is demanded if we are to achieve the most efficient 
forms of concerted human effort. (Mooney, James D., “The 
Principles of Organization” from “Papers on the Science of 
Administration,” Institute of Public Administration, Columbia 
University, New York, 1937.) 


Among the functions inherent in an executive’s own 
person to a greater or lesser degree depending upon his 
location in the scale of the organization, are: 

Policy ; long-term objectives and programs; 

Personal management in its broader phases; 

Organization: futhering effective team work through 
setting up and maintaining working relationships which 
are logical and clear cut ; 

Major plans and overall standards, procedures and 
measurements ; 

Financial control and correlation ; 

Public relations in its broader aspects, both legislative 
and other ; 

Legal matters affecting in common the various units 
under him; 

Inspection for purposes of instruction, for conform- 
ance to policy, and for general performance, both operat- 
ing and financial ; 

Co-ordination of the interrelated activities of all units 
under him. 


The “work of the chief executive” has been listed by another 
as Planning, Organizing, Staffing, Directing, Co-ordinating, Re- 
porting, and Budgeting. (Gulick, Luther, “Notes on the Theory 
of Organization,” ibid.) 


A capable executive will not attempt to delegate such 
governing functions—they are responsibilities which he 
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cannot dodge, They cannot be effectively and impar- 
tially handled otherwise than as an integral part of his 
own job. 

For an executive to attempt to delegate his own 
overall functions to subordinate line officials, who are 
supposed to be governed by them, is both inconsistent 
and ineffective. To entrust them to subordinate service 
officials (engineering, purchasing, etc.) who have no 
authority over operating units other than the “authority 
of knowledge,” is inconclusive and indefinite as to re- 
sponsibility when matters go wrong—when they go 
wrong either because of rejecting or because of accept- 
ing this advice of knowledge. To attempt to delegate 
authority regarding them to “functional” units placed 
in the line above or co-ordinate with the operating units, 
results in functional authority at the top which, as is dis- 
cussed elsewhere, is an anomaly in organization. The 
executive cannot wholly delegate such functions even to 
his immediate line associate, assistant, or deputy. Any- 
one responsible for operations or service is presumably 
in such a position because fitted for and needed on that 
work. Although a line or a service assistant’s whole 
effort may not be required on his own immediate field, 
nevertheless he cannot at the same time devote concen- 
trated attention to specialized staff duties, the proper 
exercise of which rests upon freedom from miscellane- 
ous administrative demands and upon specialized staff 
aptitudes seldom possessed by the good line or service 
executive. 

But while the executive may not delegate such func- 
tions to his associate executive, or to operating, service, 
or functional managers, neither can any executive of a 
big concern devote the continuous or specialized atten- 
tion necessary for constructive advance and for balanced 
consideration of proposed action in the light of each of 
these governing functions as one or more of them may 
have a bearing on various decisions which must be made 
in the course of the day. 


Always there are too many things to think about, too many 
factors to consider, too many problems to solve, too diversified 
a knowledge required for their solution for the unaided capacity 
of one leader to compass. Though all decisions must remain 
with the directing head, it is imperative these problems should 
come to him pre-digested, with all the thought and all the 
research that organized staff service can bestow upon them. 
The staff is an expansion of the personality of the executive. 
It means more eyes, more ears and more hands to aid him... . 
(Mooney, James D., “Onward Industry!” Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1931.) 


A major executive must therefore split himself up 
into a number of parts by adding to his office various 
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staff assistants who have no operating or administrative 
duties—into such a number of parts as may be necessary 
to supplement himself and to enable him to cover fully 
those functions which in his own case pertain exclusively 
to himself at his own level in the organization. Each 
such part is a complementary portion of himself—his 
“other self’’—and his staff as a whole must function in 
relation to the whole executive as his various physical 
organs function as interdependent parts of his own body. 

With one vital difference, it is as though a committee 
with power, instead of a single executive, were set up to 
manage affairs. In such a case, the chairman must con- 
sult other members of the committee in all things com- 
ing before him or it, and arrive at a mutually acceptable 
decision. In staff organization, the executive (corre- 
sponding to the chairman) must similarly keep the ap- 
propriate staff assistant informed, and consult with him 
in each case regarding his specialty as though he were 
another executive. There are thus no vacuums in staff 
organization—a group now takes the place of an individ- 
ual, but with the vital difference that full authority at 
any level, and therefore full personal responsibility for 
results, remains concentrated where it should be—solely 
in one man. He may and should have all available 
specialized advice to help him, but in business manage- 
ment always one man must decide, and that one man 
must be a line official. 

The relations between the executive and each of his 
staff men are peculiarly intimate, and before such a mar- 
riage takes place there should be a perfect understanding 
between them. They are in every sense complements 
and supplements to each other, all to the end of making 
possible the full discharge of the governing functions 
pertaining exclusively to the particular executive him- 
self. 

This, in brief, is “staff’’ organization, applied at any 
point to the basic line of command. The acceptance of 
such a list of functions inherent in a major executive’s 
job, and of such means of discharging them, may in- 
volve in some cases a change in viewpoint from previous 
conceptions as to the importance and the obligations of 
the position of executive in any large group of persons. 





By far the greater gain under scientific management comes 
from the new, the very great, and the extraordinary burdens 
and duties which are voluntarily assumed by those on the 
management’s side. Taylor, Frederick W., Testimony in 
Hearings Before Special Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to Investigate the Taylor and Other Systems of Shop 
Management, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
1912. Reprinted in Bulletin of the Taylor Society, June, 1926.) 
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In dwelling on the workings of staff organization in 
its relation to various requirements of good organization 
generally, I emphasize the fact that organization, using 
the term in its technical meaning, is only one of various 
means to first-class administration. But because inten- 
sive attention to the general subject of organization is 
one of the most important steps toward good adminis- 
tration, a thorough understanding of fundamentals is 
necessary. Because the staff form of organization holds 
such high potentiality for first-class administration, a 
thorough exploration of its workings is incumbent upon 
any executive who has the progress and indeed the 
safety of America at heart. We customarily overem- 
phasize an intangible something called leadership, and 
underemphasize the tangible means upon which able 
leaders actually rely in order to get results. The formal 
staff is one of those means. 


B. General Relations Between Line and Staff 


Respecting the relations between line and staff, al- 
though these two groups of positions are distinct, they 
are not two removed and independent bodies, for the 
staff is embraced by the line and functions only through 
and for the line. Although the staff is not dominated by 
the line, nor the line by the staff, it nevertheless exists 
solely for operations, either current or contemplated. 
The staff has no reason for being other than to serve the 
line. It supplements the line at different levels by serv- 
ices in which, from its very nature, the line cannot be 
self-sufficient. It supplements a particular line execu- 
tive by services in which a modern executive cannot 
hope to be self-sufficient. A business executive respon- 
sible for operations who utilizes the staff is himself both 
a line official and the chief of his own staff—he is both 
line and staff in his own person, and he alone has au- 
thority to take line action. 

Although a line official must, of course, advise his 
executive from time to time, it is evident that staff 
organization does not contemplate that an operating offi- 
cial, or an official in charge of a service unit where oner- 
ous administrative work is involved, be expected to 
carry on his regular executive duties and at the same 
time also to serve his superior in the continuous con- 
structive and co-ordinating work required of the staff 
specialist. It is true that an individual normally as- 
signed to line work may be and often is transferred for 
a period to a staff position, the staff man meanwhile 
being assigned perhaps to the line. There is ordinarily 
much interchangeability between line and staff personnel. 
But the positions remain distinct; during the time the 
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line or the service man is occupying a staff position, he 
is an advisory assistant to his executive and no longer 
exercises authority. He cannot adequately carry on 
both line or service and technical staff duties simultane- 
ously, or switch indiscriminately from one to the other. 

On the contrary, staff organization contemplates that 
the subordinate line or service official concentrate on his 
own specialized activities, first meeting as necessary 
with other officials for preliminary co-ordination, and 
then meeting with the appropriate staff man or men of 
his superior’s office as the agency through which the 
executive makes sure that actual necessary approval and 
co-ordination is in fact brought about. 

It means that the only logical “acting” executive who 
can be designated is that executive himself, his immedi- 
ate associate, or one of his staff who has no operating 
interests or possible bias. It means that although subor- 
dinate line officials and the staff are expected and en- 
couraged to correspond and deal freely, establish joint 
bodies for group consideration where advisable, propose 
constructive plans and procedures, and so on, no oper- 
ating instructions are issued by anyone except as dele- 
gated by his immediate line superior. 

It means that an operating official at any level is given 
increased (or at least clarified and unmixed) power to 
take direct action within his delegated field, free from 
any stops by the staff or anyone else save his own im- 
mediate line superior; but of immense importance, it 
also means that with such concentrated authority the 
line official accepts three foremost obligations : 

(1) That he keep the staff men in his own and 
in his superior’s office adequately informed as to action 
taken ; 

(2) that in all major and in all doubtful cases, and 
in all matters affecting jointly his own and other co- 
ordinate officials’ activities, he consult in advance with 
his superior or with the latter’s appropriate staff man; 
and 

(3) that he freely accepts the increased inspection for 
results that goes with increased freedom of action. 

It means a removal of most of the dangers of “one- 
man management” with retention of many of the good 
points ; a transfer of many of the executive’s burdens to 
the staff; and a resulting obligation that the executive 
raise his position to one of true leadership. 


C. The Nature of the Staff and Its Services 


Assuming acceptance of such obligations, and the 
existence of an able and complementary personnel, the 
staff may perform a multitude of services to the execu- 
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tives and to the whole institution. In order that at least 
the major outlines of the picture may be clear, it is nec- 
essary to have in mind the staff man’s general place in 
the organization, and some of the principal services 
which it is his duty to perform. 


1. THE GENERAL PLACE OF 
ORGANIZATION 


THE STAFF IN THE 

Attached to any particular executive is one or more 
staff assistants, the number depending on how many are 
necessary to enable that executive to cover the govern- 
ing functions which pertain to his own particular office. 
Thus one executive may need one such staff assistant 
for personnel work, another for financial correlation, a 
third for public relations, a fourth for organization and 
procedures, and possibly others. Another executive may 
need no staff assistant for financial work for example, 
while one staff individual may be able to take care of 
two functions, perhaps of personnel and of public rela- 
tions. Each such staff man has his own specialty or 
combination of specialties to look after as his principal 
duty. 

In addition to the particular specialties of each staff 
man, which we need not go into here, all staff assistants 
must keep in close touch with all other staff men and 
with the appropriate line and service officials. 

As a group, furthermore, staff men are all concerned 
with various overall problems which no one man alone 
can encompass—problems, for example, of policy, of 
long-term objectives, and of co-ordination. Such prob- 
lems must necessarily be shared by many persons—by 
the executives and their various subordinates, by the 
various staffs, by service officials, by advisory boards, 
and by the rank and file insofar as possible. We are 
concerned here primarily only with what the staff is, and 
what it does touching such overall problems. 

In summary, then, and speaking of the staff as a 
whole, a general description of a staff man would be 
about as follows: 


He is his executive’s “other self” in the consideration of 
policy, in the formulation of programs and proposed action, in 
instructing personnel, in making inspections from the stand- 
point of his executive, in helping with co-ordination—an ad- 
visory relationship in all such matters to his executive, to all 
other staff men throughout the organization, and to the execu- 
tive’s line and service subordinates. 

The staff assistant is not necessarily a specialist on technical 
operating problems, but a specialist on one or more of the 
administrative functions of the executive which are common to 
the work of all or various units under him. 

He is receiving agency for affairs involving his particular 
specialty, which must have the attention or approval of the 
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executive office, digesting, correlating, and formulating work- 
able plans. He is expected to do thoroughly many of those 
things which the capable executive wants to do, but which he 
or his line and service officials do not have time to do them- 
selves. 


The staff man has no authority to issue instructions, except 
as he may be specifically delegated to do so. He does, however, 
have authority to look into any activity at any time. 

In general, he renders assistance in such a way that his execu- 
tive will have more time for important personal contacts, and 
for the extension of his leadership throughout the whole 


personnel. 

It will be seen that the staff neither exercises authority 
over the line nor performs line work for an operating 
official. A staff assistant for personnel management, 
for example, does not do personnel work for the line, 
nor lessen any line official’s responsibility for maintain- 
ing good industrial relations. This staff assistant helps 
his executive to see that all line and all service officials 
conduct personnel work in their own units in accordance 
with announced policy and procedure. 

The distinct nature as well as the interchangeability 
of staff and line positions has already been noted. It may 
be emphasized here that without confusing or merg- 
ing the line, the service, and the staff positions, a fre- 
quent temporary assignment to staff duty of the ablest 
men available is the regular practice in the judicious 
utilization of staff organization. Similar temporary as- 
signments of staff men to operating and to service posi- 
tions is equally desirable. Such interchangeability 
serves, among other purposes, to enable the adminis- 
trative man to see his boss’ problems from the top 
looking down, and to prevent the staff man from getting 
out of touch with operating details and conditions and 
from thus becoming too “theoretical.” 

With this generalized summary of what place the 
staff assistant occupies in the scheme of things, it is 
next necessary to look more closely at what specific 
duties he performs. 


2. Speciric DUTIES OF THE STAFF 


A somewhat categorical outline of the more important 
constructive and time-saving duties with which the staff 
as a whole is concerned, will be useful in a later con- 
sideration of just how the staff operates in rendering 
indispensable service toward the solution of many vex- 
ing problems of present-day administration. Many of 
these services for their full development must necesssar- 
ily rest very largely indeed upon the staff, for the good 
reason that administrative officials cannot concentrate 
on them, whereas the staff is instituted free from ad- 
ministrative or routine duties for these specific purposes, 
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a. Constructive Work: 


Making sure that each official has a clear understand- 
ing of his own fields and the interrelations with other 
fields ; 

Helping to find and keep the balance between decen- 
tralized management and minimum necessary central 
control ; 

Serving as a means, independent of and in addition to 
regular line channels, for the two-way transmittal of 
information and responses between the top and the bot- 
tom levels of the group; 

Developing an appreciation by all officials of the 
proper uses and restraints in the exercise of the au- 
thority which has been entrusted to them; 

Gathering and formulating impartial information 
upon which sound policies must be based; proposing 
concrete programs based on such information ; 

Working out details and following through execu- 
tive’s and others’ constructive plans and programs; de- 
termining functions and minimum costs and personnel ; 
developing practical executive reports ; 

Keeping close touch with other staff men and with 
all officials and their workmen at all levels, and making 
inspection of headquarters and field units for the execu- 
tive ; 

Bringing about and preserving a feeling of individual 
responsibility on the parts of all personnel ; finding mis- 
fits, discovering talent ; securing impartial evaluation of 
individual and group morale and performance ; adapting 
organization structure, policies, plans, procedures, and 
personnel, to changing needs. 


b. Saving Executive’s Time and Relieving Part of His 
Load: 

Summarizing informational material for the executive 
and spotting significant items in such material ; 

Preparing instructions which the executive or the 
staff wishes issued ; 

Seeing that material which the executive must submit 
to his own superior is in proper shape; 

Catching incipient trouble before it becomes acute ; 

Handling, as delegated, all matters which need not 
go to the executive but which should have the attention 
of his office. 


c. Speeding up Sound Action: 


Preparing specific proposals for the executive’s deci- 
sion, and seeing that all units affected have been previ- 
ously consulted and necessary correlation obtained ; 

Handling preliminary conferences which need not be 
with the executive, reporting gist of them to him; 
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Seeing that decisions are not side-tracked, that when 
made that they become known at once to all persons 
affected ; and that action is actually taken in accordance 
with them. 


d. Help Avoid Mistakes: 


Seeing that decisions involving major matters are 
put before executive; securing postponement of direct 
action by subordinates which is felt to be inconsistent 
with executive’s policies ; 

Working ahead with the executive’s subordinates so 
time is available to secure necessary data and angles of 
each case ; stimulating subordinates to think through and 
correlate proposals before submitting for approval. 


e. Co-ordination and General Assistance: 


Transmitting and explaining the executive’s policies 
and views to staff men at lower levels and to other per- 
sonnel for their development of plans and programs; 

Catching new developments and seeing that they are 
logically assigned to specific units for study or action; 

Making special investigations as requested ; 

Keeping executive informed on important problems, 
developments, attitudes, and accomplishments. 

Such are some of the more important general services 
to an executive which only a staff man is in a position 
fully to render. And when a staff assistant performs 
many of these duties for his executive, he is at the same 
time performing much the same sort of service to the 
executive’s line or service official. When a staff man 
saves his executive’s time and relieves part of his load 
by taking care of a financial matter, for example, which 
need not go to the executive himself, but which the ex- 
ecutive nevertheless wishes to keep in touch with, the 
subordinate official’s time is being concurrently saved in 
many instances, since the staff man has time to gather 
facts and follow through action for both; in addition 
the staff man is ordinarily much more readily accessible 
to all officials than is their immediate superior. Every 
time a staff man is thus able to act with assurance for 
his executive, he performs a service likewise to the 
subordinate—he thereby makes it easier for the subor- 
dinate to reach the executive himself in those remaining 
cases where it is really necessary ; the time of both men 
is saved for important work. 

The same sort of mutual service to the executive and 
his subordinates is given in other ways; one might take 
the preceding list or the list of functions at the begin- 
ning of this article, and show that for each service ren- 
dered the executive, a corresponding or a related service 
is performed for the subordinate. The extent to which 
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such mutual help is made a continuous feature of daily 
operation, depends on how the executive utilizes the 
staff to this end. 

In connection with these staff duties and relationships, 
it is interesting to speculate on the effect all such ar- 
rangements have on the number of direct subordinates 
one executive may utilize. A good deal of nonsense has 
been written and practiced as to the maximum number, 
or the “proper” number of subordinates which any exec- 
utive should attempt to have report direct to him. To 
say that an executive should not have over three, six, 
eight, or any other fixed number of immediate subor- 
dinates, is to miss the whole implication of modern staff 
organization. 


D. The Executive’s Relation to the Staff 


As indicated, a staff man is the more detached and 
leisurely part of an executive. Dealings between the 
executive’s staff men and his subordinate line and serv- 
ice officials must be maintained on the same high plane 
as the executive himself would preserve. Staff men 
should exercise even more restraint than would the 
executive in calling on line officials for information, pro- 
posed plans, conference, etc. ; but the executive must see, 
if necessary, that staff requests carry the necessary 
weight in order to get results. As emphasized, the 
executive must keep the staff fully informed and made 
as much a part of every decision as though they were 
all actually one man. This, with many executives, is a 
difficult assignment. 

So far from the executive’s objecting to opposing 
viewpoints from his staff—for they are there partly to 
assure rounded viewpoints—he must see that the appro- 
priate staff man sits in on all discussions involving his 
specialty, and that no decision is made without giving 
him a chance to present that phase of the executive’s 
office which he represents. 


Nothing so stirs up resentment as action which affects us, but 
about which we were not consulted. (Carey, H. H., The Na- 
tion’s Business, April, 1937.) 


A most important element in the full use of the staff, 
is the judicious use of advisory group discussions at 
various levels. Groups are becoming indispensable in 
big concerns for purposes of co-ordination, for develop- 
ing high morale, for training younger executives, and 
for the simultaneous bringing out of all points of view. 
For these purposes advisory boards should extend 
throughout the personnel. They should not be confined 
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to the top levels, although unfortunately this is where 
most of them are found today. 

Such groups consist of : 

1. The complete staff and all important line officials 
reporting to an executive—for co-ordination and con- 
sideration of overall questions ; 

2. A selected staff man or men, with selected officials 
—for consideration of restricted matters. 

In either case, service and other personnel is brought 
in from time to time to give necessary interlocking mem- 
bership. A further consideration of the leading part 
which such groups play in modern administration would 
unduly extend this article and must be left for discus- 
sion elsewhere. 

There is ordinarily no other than an implied obliga- 
tion that a line subordinate discuss first with his su- 
perior’s appropriate staff man any matter which he 
wishes to take up with his executive. Nevertheless the 
staff’s status will not be maintained and it cannot func- 
tion effectively in advising and relieving an executive 
and speeding up sound action unless that executive take 
every reasonable opportunity to request of subordinates 
that such prior discussion take place. 


The more fully staff theory is understood and practiced, the 
more effective the executive will be in co-ordinating the line 
activities. (Dimock, M. E., The Society for the Advancement 
of Management Journal, January, 1938.) 


Similarly, the executive must see that specific letters 
for his signature have been initialed by the proper staff 
man; that if disagreement arises between his line or 
service subordinates and his staff, doubtful decisions be 
resolved in favor of his “other self” —his staff assistant ; 
that the staff man be freely but specifically delegated to 
act in the executive’s name on appropriate occasions, 
without requiring him to conduct or supervise any reg- 
ular recurrent administrative or other burdensome activ- 
ities, and without allowing him, should he be so inclined, 
gradually to divert line authority into his own hands as 
a regular procedure. 

The atmosphere surrounding the whole-hearted ac- 
ceptance of staff organization is inhospitable to the exec- 
utive who is afraid to share his job and to delegate to 
others, and who feels belittled by advising with others— 
or who is so inaccessible as to force decisions by others, 
on matters which only he should decide. 

It is inhospitable to decisions on one-sided data—or 
to snap judgments without giving the other fellow a 
hearing ; to delayed decisions, (which could be soundly 
arrived at in a few moments) because of inherent dis- 
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like of making decisions, or of fear of hurting some- 
one’s, or some groups’ feelings—or to reversed previous 
decisions according to who most recently obtained a 
hearing. 

Closeted discussions and decisions quickly destroy the 
staff and operating relationships which are the basis of 
intelligent team work ; remote control has no place where 
management is predicated on intimate personal line and 
staff contact. Impulsive action cannot endure where 
provision for consultation is made a deliberate feature 
of the organization structure; vacillation, and easily- 
made-easily-forgotten promises, are out of place where 
co-ordination, mutual confidence, and democratic yet 
practical leadership form the foundation of manage- 
ment. 


It is true that a sound organizer may, because of tempera- 
mental failings, be a poor manager, but on the other hand it is 
inconceivable that a poor organizer can ever make a good 
manager, if he has any real organizing work to do.... 
(Mooney, James D., “Onward Industry.) 


E. Some Cautions in the Use of the Staff 


As is evident, staff organization under conditions dic- 

tating its use, possesses many advantages—in many cases 
it has been found indispensable to first-class administra- 
tion. The development of formal staff organization I 
believe to be an inevitable step in meeting present and 
future demands on administration. I know of no other 
way by which to handle competently many of the prob- 
lems which management is forced to face—problems of 
sound policy formulation, of minimizing bigness, of the 
burden on the chief executive, of control of decentral- 
ized operating and of other problems still more difficult. 
The staff, no more than any other type of organization, 
however, is more than one of the various tools which 
the administrator must use and, like any other such in- 
strument, care must be exercised in its use. Without 
a strong and understanding executive at the top, it may 
run amuck and react to his and to his group’s disadvan- 
tage. : 
One such possibility was briefly hinted in the preced- 
ing section—in that one of the staff may gradually divert 
line authority away from the executive and into his own 
hands. It is natural that some men should seek to do 
this; with a weak executive it may be necessary that 
they should. Management offers few more hopeless 
spectacles than the executive who cannot—or does not— 
rise above the domination of an unwise power behind 
the throne, or break through the inner circle of those 
whose interest is to keep him within it. 
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There are some specific safeguards against the usurpa- 
tion of power. In the first place, it is for each executive 
to say what he will and what he will not delegate to any 
of his staff, and for what period; it is the executive’s 
own authority which he is delegating, and with the 
power of delegation goes the power of revocation also. 
The wisdom shown by the executive in the selection of 
his staff and in determining just what combinations of 
functions to entrust to particular staff men, will also 
have a lot to do with determining the likelihood of a 
diversion of power. 

Another safeguard is that, since a staff man has no 
authority except as it is temporarily entrusted to him by 
his executive, any such delegation of authority should 
be made known to all of the executive’s line and service 
subordinates. Such subordinates may properly tell their 
superior’s staff man to go chase himself if he attempts 
to give them instructions regarding affairs he has not 
been delegated to handle—particularly if such unauthor- 
ized instructions are not to their liking. This most 
men will not do, however, until they have publicly been 
made certain of their right to do so. Of course 
“advice,” by virtue of long experience and sound 
judgment, may in many cases be freely accepted as or- 
ders. In this case the subordinate bows freely to what 
he considers superior wisdom, to which nobody, includ- 
ing the executive, should ordinarily object. The subor- 
dinate is equally free to reject such staff “advice” so 
long as it is unsupported by specific authority delegated 
by his immediate line superior, the staff man’s execu- 
tive. The line should have no alibi in this connection. 
In any event then, each subordinate is presumed to know 
when a staff man speaks with delegated authority and 
when he is only assuming such authority. This is of the 
utmost importance in keeping organization tangles from 
occurring. 

There are thus two sources by which the unwarranted 
assumption of authority by a staff man may be curbed: 
first, by the executive himself whose duty it is to specify, 
publish, and control staff authority ; and second, by his 
subordinate whose duty it is to protest when the staff 
man steps outside of his legitimate field to the disadvan- 
tage of effective operation. 

Such a “power complex” may develop on the part of 
a staff man or—and this brings us to the second caution 
in the use of staff organization—it may develop on the 
part of a line or a service official. Perhaps this latter 
danger is no more acute in staff than in other forms of 
organization. Under staff operation, however, there is a 
clear emphasis on line authority as distinct from staff 
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advice, and such emphasis on authority in itself may 
swell the heads of little natures in whom such authority 
is designedly and publicly concentrated, perhaps in clear- 
cut terms for the first time. 

The answer again is much the same as before—clear 
and simple relationships which alone can make possible 
definite delineation of fields of activity, of authority 
within those fields, and of relations to other fields, all 
made known publicly ; constant scrutiny by the executive 
and particularly by the staff, of the results of the exer- 
cise of authority (power) delegated; and constant co- 
ordination, and readjustment where necessary, in order 
that matters may not get out of balance or become upset 
due to one man’s lust for power. 

A third caution rests squarely on the shoulders of the 
executive himself. One executive will neglect the staff ; 
it, or the executive, one or the other, will then quickly 
cease to function as ponderable elements in the manage- 
ment. Another executive will lean on it, or hide behind 
it, to such an extent that his place will be usurped as 
previously discussed, or it will become a many-headed 
obstacle to progressive action, a bureaucracy. “Too 
much advice,” if the executive does not know how to 
control and use it, may disgust both the executive and 
his operating subordinates; too little reliance on in- 
formed advice and too little action on constructive pro- 
posals may reduce the staff’s status largely to that of 
a meddlesome encumbrance on lower officials. 


F. Applicability of Staff Organization 


The development of formal staff organization in any 
case is no easy matter, and in some groups its full frui- 
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tion can come about only after an intensive process of 
instruction in its effective use. 

That the staff is a thoroughly sound and advanced 
form of organization for the conduct of practically any 
type of large scale complicated decentralized activity has 
been amply proved during the past ten hectic years. 
The fact that it has been developed and is now in prof- 
itable use by many of the largest concerns in the United 
States, however, may mean much or little from the 
standpoint of any specific group at any particular time. 

For of all forms of organization, the staff is the most 
exacting and requires the highest type of executive lead- 
ership; although it helps to develop such leadership, 
nevertheless little is to be gained by attempting to force 
this or any other type of organization on anyone who 
at the time is not ready and qualified to use it and make 
it work. 

This does not mean, however, that ail executives in 
any one institution must agree to adopt staff organiza- 
tion before any of them may put it into effect. For it 
retains the “line” organization intact; any official may, 
with adequate preliminary preparation and planning for 
smooth functioning, add the staff to his own office with- 
out requiring it of his subordinates. Later on, in filling 
vacancies, he can select subordinates with their readi- 
ness and fitness to adopt staff organization also, defi- 
nitely in mind. 





This article is excerpted from a chapter of a book on 
organization now in preparation by the author. 





Coping with Irregular Employment 
(Continued from page 59) 


(a) What should be accepted as the standard mini- 
mum employment; and 

(b) In what proportion the gain arising from em- 
ployment above the standard minimum should be 
divided. 

On the first question there might well be a great dif- 
ference of opinion, based particularly upon the question 
of fact as to what the experience of a given number of 
years has been, and especially whether the years may be 
taken to be the fair or typical years. 

The question of the basis of division of the gain 
might, of course, also present opportunity for differ- 
ence of opinion. I have suggested an equal division of 


the gain because of the apparent fairness in such a 
course, and because it is natural to make such a division 
when no good reason appears for a different one. 

Seventh. The financial result would be of course 
greatly affected by changes in either the standard mini- 
mum or the basis of division. 

Eighth. If the actual number of days’ employment 
falls below the standard minimum the fund would not 
hold out to pay the daily allowance for idle days beyond 
the standard minimum. 

(Copies of the original memorandum which includes de- 
tailed computations under points six and seven may be obtained 


from the Society’s office. Send addressed envelope stamped to 
cover postage of two ounces.) 
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N ORDER to try to put the genuine excitement of 
going reality into what must sound like a dull sub- 
ject, I am going to express it in terms of a drama of 

the last thirty years, a drama of conflicting forces that 
has had broad, practical, human implications for all of 
us in the management world. It is a drama of which 
only the first two acts of the three which we can con- 
sider, have yet been written. 

I shall talk about the cast of characters in this drama, 
the development of the plot and then a few words as to 
what I believe the next act is likely to unfold. 

I take it that this whole topic can be stated in terms 
of an ever-present dramatic issue: How can we best put 
to productive use the best capacities of human skill in 
total application to materials and technological re- 
sources ? 

We can state our problem in another way: How can 
human ingenuity, focused on making necessary work 
easier to do and making total productivity greater, be 
applied in ways to maximize the benefits of such scien- 
tific advance? 

Here is a perennially new and unsolved problem. It 
has to do with certain human matters of personal and 
group conflicts in our industrial life. It has to do with 
craft skills and their obsolescence, a serious matter to 
those possessed of them; it has to do with the techno- 
logical replacement of men by new processes and new 
machines, and all the difficulties of this; it has to do 
with the pace of work at which people shall be engaged 
from hour to hour; it has to do with the ease with which 
they engage in the work they have to do; it has to do 
with the incentives which shall animate performance 
above a mere average; it has to do, finally, with the dis- 
tribution of any savings or economies which are effected 
as a result of such scientific advances. All this is not 
merely an engineering problem; it is also and more fun- 
damentally a problem of management outlook and of 
human adjustments. 


It is also a problem of common sense. I need not 
remind you that whereas we have for generations 
deemed it sensible to bargain in one way or another 
about amounts of pay, we have been slow to recognize 
the supplementary truth that it is equally good business 
sense to consider in the same connection problems of 
the amount of work to be done in relation to amounts of 
pay offered. 


We know, too, the enormous discrepancies there are 
between the best and the poorest worker at any particu- 
lar job—as high as 400 per cent is not unknown. Yet 
we pay in ranges which have no such disparity as a 400 
per cent differential. 

We know the instability of the conventional piece- 
work methods, and equally we know the inefficiency at 
certain types of work of a flat week-work system of pay 
as an incentive procedure. 

Again, we know from experience how workers sus- 
pect change in shop process, in machines, in design of 
product, in materials to be used. They usually do not 
understand the reasons which lead to such changes ; they 
do understand that such changes may affect them ad- 
versely. 

We know, also, that there are factors that go to make 
up good labor relations which extend beyond these mat- 
ters of measurement of work, arriving at standards and 
application of these standards. 

Finally, we know that there are numerous valuable 
uses to which all these work studies are today put and 
can be put in the selection process in terms of the speci- 
fications required to guide the selective effort ; in terms 
of training standards; in terms, of course, of the time 
and motion techniques to define work accurately and 
carefully ; and recently, in terms of procedures to class- 
ify jobs into some valid relation to wage groupings and 
production quotas. 
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The Problem Posed 


This whole problem had a dramatic beginning in 1881 
when Frederick W. Taylor started his work in Midvale 
Steel Company. It has a history in terms of the func- 
tions which he developed as being the scientific manage- 
ment approach to management problems, a_ history 
vividly told by Frank Copley in “The Life of Frederick 
W. Taylor.” 

In that much later volume “Scientific Management in 
American Industry” which Dr. Person edited in 1929, 
you will recall he organized his study logically and 
validly on the basis of a science of management as (1) 
research, (2) the standards growing out of research, 
and (3) the exercise of control and supervision over the 
standards as applied. 

Obviously in any such logical attack upon the prob- 
lems of the shop, you at once get beyond the problems 
of matériel to the human problems of job operation. 
And it is in that area that the drama of this topic 
emerges in a truly fascinating way. 

Mr. Taylor, you will recall, was literally stoned, as he 
walked up the railroad track back to his lodgings in the 
evening, by workers when the point was reached when 
they began to think that he was trying to level up the 
average work load as the result of the type of job study 
he was making as foreman. 

After his work had been well developed there and his 
colleagues and students had introduced similar tech- 
niques in other companies, the objections to those ef- 
forts, deemed by the workers to be “speeding up,” 
reached such a point of severity and widespread disap- 
proval that by 1911 the Army and Navy Appropriation 
Bill carried in it a rider saying that none of the money 
therein appropriated might be used in the arsenals or 
navy yards for any work of time study that had to do 
with any effort to refine and analyze work processes. I 
find that a similar rider stands in this year’s bill! 

The famous Industrial Relations inquiry in 1912 gave 
rise to an epoch-making volume resulting from the study 
of Professor Robert F. Hoxie, John P. Frey and Robert 
G. Valentine, “Scientific Management and Labor,” 
which contained a careful, discriminating appraisal of 
the efforts of scientific management up to that time, 
particularly to discover their good and bad effects upon 
the worker. 

Mr. Brandeis just before this study was made, in con- 
nection with a controversy over railroad rates before 
the I. C. C., made his famous allegation that the rail- 
roads could save a million dollars a day if they would 
rigorously apply scientific principles in the management 
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of railroads. And at that time there had been a wave 
of vehement labor protest against the type of managerial 
imposition of scientific management techniques with 
which the world to that date was familiar. 

Again, as recently as a year or so ago, I remind you 
that when the Duke of Windsor and his American wife 
thought they might visit this country, an industrial en- 
gineer who uses in his own special way certain limited 
techniques of scientific management, offered to act as 
sponsor in bringing them to this country. And he found 
that public sentiment which organized labor could create 
in opposition to his type of management practice was 
still so intense and widespread that he gave up the effort 
thus to sponsor the trip. 


Reasons for the Conflict 


What kind of issues are here involved which have 
given rise to so much feeling and to such a long, linger- 
ing vigorous protest against something which started off 
in a high-minded way? They are very human and hum- 
ble issues, vital in the life of the workers. 

What is involved, I repeat, are such matters as the 
pace at work, the supplanting of skill at work, incentives 
to work, security of jobs, the distribution of benefits of 
economies. 

Let me, before the question is raised, digress momen- 
tarily to answer the point as to why, at this juncture in 
the current depression, anybody should be interested in 
the saving of labor in factory operation. Why, when 
there are so many millions of people not working at all, 
should serious-minded students of management be con- 
cerned about how more and better work at a particular 
job can be done in a particular factory, with possible 
resulting increase in lay-offs. 

My answer is that wise management cannot ignore in 
its thinking any one level or area of operation at which 
effectiveness in the application of energy may be se- 
cured. It is true we should be thinking also and always 
in terms of a scientific management approach at other 
and wider levels than that of the job in the factory. But 
it is essential that at all going jobs we have low costs. 
And that means we must be concerned about matters of 
technique, attitude and procedure which will give rise to 
improved work standards. If this effort needs justifica- 
tion in the face of widespread idleness, it is that in the 
part of the total economy which is in operation, it is so- 
cially important to conduct it with maximum economy 
and minimum of cost and human effort. 

What type of dramatic conflict is it, then, that is 
aroused by the development of the application of these 
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ideas which began with Mr. Taylor back in Midvale? 

It seems to me that there arise the following conflicts : 
Who is to do this type of study which results in im- 
proved operation? For what purpose is it to be done? 
Who is to control the result of it? Who is to review the 
results of it for accuracy and for dispassionate scientific 
validity when it is done? Who is to agree as to how the 
results obtained by scientific inquiry and measure are to 
be applied in a particular case? Finally, who is to get 
the benefits of the economies which accrue? 

As a matter of fact, up to 1912 the answer to all those 
crucial questions was that employers decided all those 
things in almost every instance. The whole drive for 
the application of scientific techniques was employer 
motivation. But beginning just about that time and on 
into the war period, there came a marked shift in mana- 
gerial thinking about how scientific studies should be 
made and applied. 


Transitions Toward Joint Research 


We saw this effort to get away from managerial ab- 
solutism in two different types of direction. We saw it 
in shop committee efforts (later called company unions ) 
where there was no thought of any labor union’s inter- 
vention because they weren’t trying to function. And 
we saw developments of joint research under collective 
bargaining auspices with a few labor unions. 

Just for the record, I want to name some of the out- 
standing instances in each category. We had in that 
period effective work in the direction of scientific appli- 
cation of valid standards, where those standards could 
be critically appraised by the workers themselves, the 
shop committees of the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, the American Seating Company, Leeds & 
Northrup, Sperry Gyroscope and the Acme Wire Com- 
pany. And no doubt there were others. In these cases 
shop committees could protest to the company and ask 
for re-examination or restudy of jobs and be sure of 
some redress from the company against wrongs which 
they felt might have crept in. 

Similarly, we have through this period and going be- 
yond it, significant historical efforts, more or less suc- 
cessful, more or less continuing, which laid down a 
basis in procedure of something from which we can now 
go on. These efforts proved that unions working in 
collaboration with well-intentioned employers can insti- 
tute procedures, can make a full application of scientific 
management techniques, in ways that are valuable, safe 
and beneficial both to management and to workers. 
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The first instance that came to my attention was an 
agreement between the Plimpton Press and the Typo- 
graphical Union in 1915 in Boston. 

Twenty-eight years ago, in an address by Mr. Valen- 
tine before a predecessor of this Society, the Taylor 
Society, he threw down the glove, so to speak, to the 
older scientific management engineering group in dis- 
cussing the subject of “the relation of consent to effi- 
ciency.” That was the idiom in which he posed the 
problem. At that memorable occasion, Mr. Robert 
Wolf, now on the Pacific Coast, made an extended com- 
ment upon Mr. Valentine’s now famous speech approv- 
ing it and outlining in slightly different terms the type 
of collaborative process he had developed in a paper mill 
(non-union) in Berlin, New Hampshire. 

That was followed by an opportunity offered to Mr. 
Valentine to work in the International Ladies Garment 
Workers Union of New York City in 1916 and 1917, 
under a collective agreement, with the collaboration of 
one of our older and honored members, Mr. Sanford 
Thompson, doing time studies on the elementary opera- 
tions in manufacturing ladies’ garments. Significant 
progress in the ideas of joint research was made in that 
period under a collective agreement in which the work 
of Mr. Valentine and Mr. Thompson and their staffs 
was supported both by the union and by the manu- 
facturers association in the interest of trying to stabilize 
and define fair amounts of work in relation to an estab- 
lished scale of wage rates. That development was in- 
terrupted in part by the death of Mr. Valentine, in part 
by the coming on of the war. 

I do not know of specific, war-time joint research 
experiences. Their absence was no doubt due to the 
pressure there was for production by any and all meth- 
ods. Collective agreements during the war period did 
not explicitly stress production research. The drive was 
such, the morale and total situation were such, that it 
did not seem to be an imperative part of the picture at 
that moment. Yet as we came out of that period, there 
was an important agreement in the ladies’ garment 
industry in Cleveland with the union, which built signifi- 
cantly upon the earlier experience which I have men- 
tioned as occurring in the New York clothing market. 

Prior to that, paralleling it and continuing bevond it, 
was the work in Chicago of Hart, Schaffner & Marx in 
men’s clothing in collaboration with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, which was extended to 
other manufacturers of Chicago, Rochester, Boston and 
Baltimore. 

Indeed, all up through the early twenties, there was 
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an impressive development throughout the needle trades 
of collaborative joint efforts to define amounts of work 
in relation to the other provisions in their collective 
agreements. 


More Recent Collaboration 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad experience in 
“ynion-management collaboration” showed a little dif- 
ferent use of joint research with another emphasis in 
attacking the problems of improving production. 

Other instances of joint study and action on job 
improvement were one or two plants in the mirror- 
making industry in Greater New York, the silk ribbon 
industry of Greater New York and in New England, 
and the Naumkeag Mills in cotton. A recent experi- 
ence, one still current, is the West Coast paper industry, 
of which Robert Wolf is an active leader. 

Mr. Allan Mogensen’s practice in recent years in- 
cludes working in his motion study procedures with the 
co-operation of the unions in certain plants which retain 
him. 

One of our members, also, is head of the research 
work by the United Mine Workers of America under- 
taken to determine with what safety and wisdom the 
mechanizing of coal mining operations can proceed 
with valid protection of the interests of both the organ- 
ized workers and the mine operators. 

The recent handbook of the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee entitled “Production Problems” is 
further evidence of a desire on the part of one of the 
newer unions to define its concern for production in 
terms that are identical with the spirit and with the 
methods that I have already outlined in this historical 
account. 

With that ever so brief sketch of something which has 
been very vital, which has been a growing phenomenon 
through the last twenty years, I turn to the latest phase. 


Unions and Production 


An extension of collective bargaining has grown out 
of the Wagner Labor Relations Act. And we are faced 
with a situation where managements may fairly ask 
themselves, “Is this inevitable extension of our efforts 
to work with the unions, of a character that will build 
for the company? Is it merely a necessary evil for 
management? How do we make the effort of collective 
bargaining progressively and increasingly constructive 
in character, and not merely a haggling over the wage 
part of the agreement? How can the procedures of 
collective agreement contribute more in the future to 
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the lowering of costs? How can the whole deliberation 
work out to aid a reasonable introduction of techno- 
logical advances so that they will be fair to the several 
groups involved ?” 

In this connection, too, managers face a crucial psy- 
chological problem: How can this situation of potential 
dual leadership of our workers, as between the union 
heads and the managerial heads, be solved? Is there 
something in the way we devise the contents of our 
agreements that can make it possible to reconcile, or 
more fully harmonize, the possible dangers of any such 
dual or confused loyalty on the part of the workers? 


Managers Look Ahead 


These, it seems to me, become the ways in which the 
problem ought to be posed for our thinking from now 
on, Put answers to these questions are not part of this 
historical survey. All I shall attempt to do in conclu- 
sion is to consider what is the point of view, the ap- 
proach, the emphasis in the outlook of managers which 
would fertilize our thinking and take us into the con- 
ference chambers of collective bargaining with greater 
assurance of obtaining more productive results out of 
future negotiative transactions? 

By way of introduction to this brief consideration, I 
offer two or three quotations suggesting the approach 
and the outlook which may well have value for us: 

You may have noticed at the recent A. S. M. E. meet- 
ing, Gerard Swope said: “Although management must 
stand for efficiency, this is not the factor to be consid- 
ered. Since industry is part of democracy and a democ- 
racy is made up of human beings, the development and 
education of these human beings, to provide for their 
growth, happiness and well being, must be sought.” 
That is said by an executive in whose plants, may I 
remind you, for years the attack upon work process 
problems from the scientific management point of view 
has been going on in ways which to the best of my 
knowledge have been scientifically sound. 

Robert Valentine, in the address to which I have al- 
ready alluded, made a like statement in his epigram: 
“There are facts of democracy, as well as facts of effi- 
ciency.” The following quotation is from an English 
economist, R. H. Tawney: “Economic efficiency is a 
necessary element in the life of any sane and vigorous 
society, and only the incorrigible sentimentalist will 
depreciate its significance. But to convert efficiency 
from an instrument into a primary object is to destroy 
efficiency itself. For the condition of effective action in 
a complex civilization is co-operation. And the condi- 
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tion of co-operation is agreement both as to the ends to 
which effort should be applied, and the criteria by which 
its success is to be judged.” 

Finally, I quote from something I wrote in 1920: 
“Job analysis stands at the vital cross-roads where tech- 
nical and personnel facts meet and interpenetrate. In- 
deed, the next great step ahead in the more effective 
organization of industry is collective bargaining, first 
about work and second about pay.” * 

The point of offering these quotations is to suggest 
that our approach today to the urgent problems of mak- 
ing collective bargains work creatively for us has to take 
account of the need for worker voice and worker shar- 
ing in the process. 


Conclusion 


So, by way of summary, I offer the conclusions 
which I reach out of this effort to see a thirty-year 
trend and its fruits, 

First, research looking to improved application of 
energy and technology is essential. But uncontrolled 
application of the results of such research does have 
social hazards. Nevertheless, working from facts nar- 
rows the area of possible controversy here. 

Second, acceptance and use of results involve active 
agreement on the part of those concerned; and active 
agreement and the resulting co-operation require ex- 
plicit handling through properly constituted agencies of 
conference representing the interested groups. 

Next, the labor unions are becoming parties to such 
co-operative activities, and collective bargains are there- 
fore becoming the instruments in or under which to estab- 
lish the procedures for the joint supervision of research. 

Next, management will wisely take the initiative in its 
own interests, no less than in the workers’ interests, in 
broadening the scope of these agreements. It will en- 
courage collaborative research on job problems. It is 
less crucial whether that research is jointly paid for than 
that all concerned shall have confidence in the results, 
in the technical competence of the research job and in 
the good faith of those doing that job. 

Finally, the reality of actual and literal democracy in 
the shop and the reality of worker and of union interest 
in productivity and in low costs, will come to a practical 
focus only as we have the inclusion of provisions for 
joint production research in collective agreements. This 
is the strategic device for reconciling certain interests 


which are now at odds. 
1See “Personnel Administration, Its Principles and Practice” by Ord- 


way Tead and Henry C. Metcalf, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York, 1920. (First edition.) 
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Ahead with Joint Conferences 


The stage is now set for another act in this drama of 
science in management and of men at work. The next 
act will take place in the shops, around the council table 
where collective agreements are being written, and in 
the joint conferences on standards and methods. The 
tensions of conflict are going to be assuaged and less- 
ened even if not wholly resolved, by that joint use of 
facts, scientifically determined, which joint research will 
supply. 

In this next act we are going to see, I prophesy, more 
real co-operation, better shop productivity, more shop 
harmony. In this act we are going to see science more 
truly, because more democratically than ever before, 
working as the servant of human well-being. 


THE MANAGEMENT SPECIALIST 
AND JOINT RESEARCH 


A Discussion of Mr. Tead’s Paper 


By Francis Goodell, Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor 


Perhaps my own experience as a management special- 
ist in joint research can contribute to the subject. In 
several years under joint auspices, I changed markedly 
my notion of the job of the management specialist. If 
what I learned then is just what others have learned 
with the years, it is not what others are saying and 
writing. And I believe it ought to be written and that 
it ought to be discussed. Hence I am going to speak 
more dogmatically than I otherwise would. Yet I am 
giving here convictions which I have held for some time 
and have talked over with competent colleagues. Like 
many others I have sensed that the management spe- 
cialist is nearly always on the wrong side of a high 
psychological fence, handicapped at best by invisible 
barriers, and at worst systematically misled by common 
consent in all the more important intangibles of plant 
and administrative conditions. 

Most men in this specialty will admit this, and go 
further and render at least lip service to the idea that 
his main job is a relating function, the unit of his raw 
material being psychic energy,—the ambitions of the 
individuals in the orbit of their work. Individuals, 
whether executives or workers, cannot long or easily be 
cajoled into expending their energies on projects with 
which they do not feel thoroughly en rapport. They 
turn on their separate motive power to some safe and 
comfortable notch, but for some reason they do not and 
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cannot open wide the throttle of their enthusiasms un- 
less conditions, management conditions, are right. As 
rapidly as the management specialist makes clear that 
these power-releasing conditions are his concern, the 
barrier is lifted. 

This function of releasing or freeing the power of the 
individuals calls for the use of processes of dealing 
among themselves, processes which are organically re- 
lated to their responsibilities. These processes when set 
up among the executives bring out a certain coherence 
(if it was not already present in the form of “shop 
politics”), and bring that coherence up to the level of 
loyalty to the purposes of the enterprise. But the func- 
tion of freeing the powers of the workers calls also for 
coherence and solidarity among them, and for the union 
machinery and leadership that can first bring them into 
existence and afterward raise the level of their aims to 
those of the enterprise and the industry. 

For management can be stable and capable only with 
the help of reasonable solidarity among the executives 
and among the workers. This principle of solidarity, 
urged perhaps first by John R. Commons in “Industrial 
Goodwill,” when once recognized, prompts both groups 
to search for means of achieving it, and to assist the 
other group to achieve it. The other day I was inter- 
ested to hear Mr. Don Stevenson, a British delegate to 
a recent convention here, tell a gathering that British 
unions, recognizing this principle, helped the employers 
with which they had contracts toward solidarity by re- 
fusing to deal with employers who had not joined their 
appropriate trade association. But here we have been 
backward in seeing that union organization is not only 
inevitable, not only “justified” but a requirement of 
organic relations and of good management. 


The Nature of Facts 


A second principle promptly emerges, that of the 
validity of partisan testimony. Facts, just plain facts, 
even the expert’s facts, have little or no significance. 
Only when vouched for by trusted members of the in- 
terest groups have they social (and commercial) value 
and meaning. On the other hand, even mistaken beliefs 
have meaning. For example, a foreman believed by 
some of his men to be a poor foreman, is to that degree 
a poor foreman, even though his native ability merits a 
better reputation. Or a standard, believed to be unwise 
or set by prejudice, is scarcely a standard at all and 
those who “breach” it are honored more than its ob- 
servers. Familiar as such examples are in our factories, 
a notable forward step toward an effective organization 
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is taken when the importance of partisan testimony is 
understood. 

It was said above that for some reason men do not 
and cannot turn on the full throttle of their energies 
unless management conditions are right. They cannot 
feel enthusiasm over projects and purposes which they 
have not made their own, Joint research may be obliged 
in its infancy to start, as scientific management did, 
among the concrete problems of the work place. But 
fully accredited unions and organized executives can 
and do find problems on a higher plane into which they 
can throw their full energies. 

You will remember that Henri Fayol stated persua- 
sively in “Administration Industrielle et Generale” 
(Dunod, Paris), that the job of the chief executive is 
from 30 to 50 per cent a matter of relating those in his 
charge. It is my thesis that the management specialist 
is in these days and perhaps always wholly concerned 
with these relating techniques. As soon as he steps out 
of this, his function, he cannot avoid stepping into 
someone else’s and he perforce plays havoc with still 
tender organic growth which he is there to foster and 
to exemplify. If, for example, he begins to look for 
methods of cutting costs, he puts both the plant execu- 
tives and himself into a false position and ruins what- 
ever prestige in his proper specialty he may have built 
up. There is no space here to show the compelling 
reasons that cause human nature to react in this way. 


Use of Techniques 


I emphasize this conviction because it leads to a still 
more important finding made from the practice of joint 
research. Some ask whether I advocate throwing over 
our developed and tested techniques, time and process 
study, research for product, operating and budgetary 
standards and the entire list. The answer is, of course, 
no—that for the management specialist these techniques 
have their reason for being as instruments of relating 
people organically. I urge their use primarily for this 
purpose, I want them taught to students and young 
engineers as part of the philosophy of organic relations, 
and not as a racket that will earn them a living. I want 
them explained and used as instruments of freedom in 
our industrial life, instruments which call forth the 
rounded mental and emotional equipment for commonly 
accepted purposes. Mr. Morris L. Cooke was not de- 
parting from these techniques when he urged executives 
“to provide the type of environment in which you both 
(leader and led) can see the best that is already in you 

(Continued on page 84) 








Applied Scientific Management 
Chapter XVI. The Function of the Works Manager and the Activities Falling 


Within His Jurisdiction 
By KING HATHAWAY 


N AN organization set up along the lines of Scientific 

Management, all of those activities related to pro- 

duction would come within the jurisdiction of the 
Works Manager whose responsibility it is to see that 
each department performs its functions effectively in 
co-operation with others. 

The departments under discussion include : 

A. The auxiliary manufacturing departments; L.e., 
those which serve the manufacturing departments. 

D. The direct manufacturing departments ; i.e., those 
which do work on products. 

A typical setup of auxiliary departments for a com- 
pany engaged in building machinery would be: 

AA. General Works Administration—office of the 
Works Manager. 

AE. Engineering, Draughting, Inspection and tests 
of a routine or operating character. 

AH. Heat, Light and Power. 

AL. Employment, Industrial Relations and Safety. 
(Under present day conditions the tendency, especially 
in larger companies, is to classify this as a major depart- 
ment—placing it directly under the General Manager. 
My own belief is that a company may advantageously 
have two employment departments—one for the works 
and another for office and sales employes. ) 

AM. Maintenance, Construction, Works Engineering 
and Protection. 

AP. Planning. 

AS. Stores and Receiving. 

AT. Internal Transportation. 

AZ. Buildings and Grounds. 

There probably will be found under the jurisdiction 
of the Works Manager a greater diversity of activities, 
each calling for its own specialized knowledge, than 
under any other major executive. Consequently, within 
the division embracing the Manufacturing Departments 
which contribute to plant operation, the need for func- 
tionalization is more apparent and more generally recog- 
nized than in other major divisions of the business. It 
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was in the operation of a plant that Taylor first recog- 
nized the ineffectiveness of what he termed the military 
type of organization and conceived the idea of func- 
tional management. In “Shop Management” he said: 


The shop, indeed the whole works, should be managed, not 
by the manager, superintendent, or foreman, but by the plan- 
ning department. The daily routine of running the entire works 
should be carried on by the various functional elements of this 
department, so that, in theory at least, the works could run 
smoothly even if the manager, superintendent and their assist- 
ants outside the planning room were all to be away for a 
month at a time. . . 

In selecting an organization for illustration, it would seem 
best to choose one of the most elaborate. The manner in 
which this can be simplified to suit a less intricate case will 
readily suggest itself to any one interested in the subject. One 
of the most difficult works to organize is that of a large engi- 
neering establishment building miscellaneous machinery, and 
the writer has therefore chosen this for description. 

Practically all of the shops of this class are organized upon 
what may be called the military plan. The orders from the 
general are transmitted through the colonels, majors, captains, 
liutenants and non-commissioned officers to the men. In the 
same way the orders in industrial establishments go from the 
manager through superintendents, foremen of shops, assistant 
foremen and gang bosses to the men. In an establishment of 
this kind the duties of the foremen, gang bosses, etc., are so 
varied, and call for an amount of special information coupled 
with such a variety of natural ability, that only men of un- 
usual qualities to start with, and who have had years of special 
training, can perform them in a satisfactory manner. It is 
because of the difficulty—almost the impossibility—of getting 
suitable foremen and gang bosses, more than for any other 
reason, that we so seldom hear of a miscellaneous machine 
works starting in on a large scale and meeting with much, if 
any, success for the first few years. This difficulty is not fully 
realized by the managers of the old well-established companies, 
since their superintendents and assistants have grown up with 
the business, and have been gradually worked into and fitted 
for their especial duties through years of training and the 
process of natural selection. Even in these establishments, 


however, this difficulty has impressed itself upon the managers 
so forcibly that most of them have of late years spent thou- 
sands of dollars in re-grouping their machine tools for the 
purpose of making their foremanship more effective. The 
planers have been placed in one group, slotters in another, 
lathes in another, etc., so as to demand a smaller range of 
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experience and less diversity of knowledge from their re- 
spective foremen. For an establishment, then, of this kind, 
starting up on a large scale, it may be said to be an impossi- 
bility to get suitable superintendents and foremen. The writer 
found this difficulty at first to be an almost insurmountable 
obstacle to his work in organizing manufacturing establish- 
ments; and after years of experience, overcoming the opposi- 
tion of the heads of departments and the foremen and gang 
bosses, and training them to their new duties, still remains the 
greatest problem in organization. The writer has had com- 
paratively little trouble in inducing workmen to change their 
ways and to increase their speed, providing the proper object 
lessons are presented to them, and time enough is allowed for 
these to produce their effect. It is rarely the case, however, 
that superintendents and foremen can find any reasons for 
changing their methods, which, as far as they can see, have 
been successful. And having, as a rule, obtained their positions 
owing to their unusual force of character, and being accus- 
tomed daily to rule other men, their opposition is generally 
effective. 

In the writer’s experience, almost all shops are under-offi- 
cered. Invariably the number of leading men employed is not 
sufficient to do the work economically. 

Under the military type of organization, the foreman is held 
responsible for the successful running of the entire shop, and 
when we measure his duties by the standard of the four lead- 
ing principles of management above referred to, it becomes 
apparent that in his case these conditions are as far as possible 
from being fulfilled. His duties may be briefly enumerated in 
the following way. He must lay out the work for the whole 
shop, see that each piece of work goes in the proper order to 
the right machine, and that the man at the machine knows just 
what is to be done and how he is to do it. He must see that 
the work is not slighted, and that it is done fast, and all the 
while he must look ahead a month or so, either to provide more 
men to do the work or more work for the men to do. He 
must constantly discipline the men and readjust their wages, 
and in addition to this must fix piece work prices and super- 
vise the timekeeping. 

The first of the four leading principles* in management calls 
for a clearly defined and circumscribed task. Evidently the 
foreman’s duties are in no way clearly circumscribed. It is 
left each day entirely to his judgment what small part of the 
mass of duties before him it is most important for him to 
attend to, and he staggers along under this fraction of the work 
for which he is responsible, leaving the balance to be done in 
many cases as the gang bosses and workmen see fit. 

The second principle calls for such conditions that the daily 
task can always be accomplished. The conditons in his case 
are always such that it is impossible for him to do it all, and he 
never even makes a pretence of fulfilling his entire task. 

The third and fourth principles call for high pay in case the 
task is successfully done, and low pay in case of failure. 

The failure to realize the first two conditions, however, ren- 
ders the application of the last two out of the question. 

The foreman usually endeavors to lighten his burdens by 
delegating his duties to the various assistant foremen or gang 
bosses in charge of lathes, planers, milling machines, vise 


_ 1 Taylor here uses the term “principles” in a different sense than in 
his later writings; it may here be interpreted as essential conditions. 
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work, etc. Each of these men is then called upon to perform 
duties of almost as great variety as those of the foreman him- 
self. The difficulty in obtaining in one man the variety of 
special information and the different mental and moral qualities 
necessary to perform all of the duties demanded of those men 
has been clearly summarized in the following list of the nine 
qualities which go to make up a well rounded man: Brains, 
Education, Special or technical knowledge; manual dexterity 
or strength, Tact, Energy, Grit, Honesty, Judgment or com- 
mon sense and Good health. 

Plenty of men who possess only three of the above qualities 
can be hired at any time for laborers’ wages. Add four of 
these qualities together and you get a higher priced man. The 
man combining five of these qualities begins to be hard to find, 
and those with six, seven, and eight are almost impossible to 
get. Having this fact in mind, let us go over the duties which 
a gang boss in charge, say, of lathes or planers, is called upon 
to perform, and note the knowledge and qualities which they 
call for. 

1. He must be a good machinist—and this alone calls for 
years of special training, and limits the choice to a compara- 
tively small class of men. 

2. He must be able to read drawings readily, and have suff- 
cient imagination to see the work in its finished state clearly 
before him. This calls for at least a certain amount of brains 
and education. 

3. He must plan ahead and see that the right jigs, clamps 
and appliances, as weil as proper cutting tools, are on hand, 
and are used to set the work correctly in the machine and cut 
the metal at the right speed and feed. This calls for the 
ability to concentrate the mind upon a multitude of small de- 
tails, and take pains with little, uninteresting things. 

4. He must see that each man keeps his machine clean and 
in good order. This calls for the example of a man who is 
naturally neat and orderly himself. 

5. He must see that each man turns out work of the proper 
quality. This calls for the conservative judgment and the 
honesty which are the qualities of a good inspector. 

6. He must see that the men under him work steadily and 
fast. To accomplish this he should himself be a hustler, a man 
of energy, ready to pitch in and infuse life into his men by 
working faster than they do, and this quality is rarely 
combined with the painstaking care, the neatness and the con- 
servative judgment demanded as the third, fourth, and fifth 
requirements of a gang boss. 

7. He must constantly look ahead over the whole field of 
work and see that the parts go to the machines in their proper 
sequence, and that the right job gets to each machine. 

8. He must, at least in a general way, supervise the time- 
keeping and fix piece work rates. 

Both the seventh and eighth duties call for a certain amount 
of clerical work and ability, and this class of work is almost 
always repugnant to the man suited to active executive work, 
and difficult for him to do; and the rate-fixing alone requires 
the whole time and careful study of a man especially suited 
to its minute detail. 

9. He must discipline the men under him, and readjust their 
wages; and these duties call for judgment, tact, and judicial 
fairness. . . 

“Functional management” consists in so dividing the work of 
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management that each man from the assistant superintendent 
down shall have as few functions as possible to perform. If 
practicable the work of each man in the management should 
be confined to the performance of a single leading function. 
Under the ordinary or military type the workmen are divided 
into groups. The men in each group receive their orders from 
one man only, the foreman or gang boss of that group. This 
man is the single agent through which the various functions of 
the management are brought into contact with the men. Cer- 
tainly the most marked outward characteristic of functional 
management lies in the fact that each workman, instead of 
coming in direct contact with the management at one point 
only, namely, through his gang boss, receives his daily orders 
and help directly from eight different bosses, each of whom 
performs his own particular function.... Some of these 
bosses come in contact with each man only once or twice a day 
and then for a few minutes perhaps, while others are with the 
men all the time, and help each man frequently. The functions 
of one or two of these bosses require them to come in contact 
with each workman for so short a time each day that they 
can perform their particular duties perhaps for all of the men 
in the shop; and in their line they manage the entire shop. 
Other bosses are called upon to help their men so much and 
so often that each boss can perform his function for but a few 
men, and in this particular line a number of bosses are re- 
quired, all performing the same function but each having his 
particular group of men to help. Thus the grouping of the 
men in the shop is entirely changed, each workman belonging 
to eight different groups according to the particular func- 
tional boss whom he happens to be working under at the 
moment. 


What Taylor said here with respect to the qualities 
with which a foreman should be endowed under a mili- 
tary type of organization uiay be interpreted as applying 
to the Works Manager or any other major executive. 

Strangely enough there may still be found managers 
and others who govern the destiny of a business who in 
response to the advocacy of planning, of method study 
accompanied by the establishment of production stand- 
ards and measurement of performance, of systematic 
maintenance, of standardized equipment and conditions 
and all the other elements of Scientific Management 
that contribute to highly efficient plant operation, say, 
“Well, that’s the foreman’s job.” 

In the same misguided way it is still too often as- 
sumed that a Works Manager must personally know 
more about everything involved in the design and manu- 
facture of a company’s products than anyone else; that 
he should personally deal with every problem and direct 
every activity. I can recall six able and conscientious 
major executives who acquiesced in this belief who died 
long before their times and have seen their departments 
operate far more efficiently after being reorganized 
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along functional lines and employing the technique of 
Scientific Management. 

The comments of Morris Llewellyn Cooke will stand 
repetition here : * 


In this connection I would have you note particularly the 
increasing tendency toward the overestimation of the top man 
in all organizations, whether it be the President of the Repub- 
lic, the general manager of almost any industrial plant or the 
foreman on a road gang. Overrating our leaders both stulti- 
fies and burdens them and, perhaps of even greater importance, 
detracts from the essential dignity and status of everybody 
below. ... 

When an organization is large no one man can know even 
the organization in detail if he is to get anything else accom- 
plished. It is impossible to build an effective organization on 
the false assumption that the top knows all and orders all. . 

The higher the position the greater the time that should be 
allowed to the incumbent in which to think and to act, in 
accordance with his own convictions as to the proper use of his 
time. Otherwise there is danger of his acting largely in re- 
sponse to fortuitous circumstance. ... 

The other side of this whole picture of executive function- 
ing is that insofar as the top is assumed to know all and direct 
all there is little in the way of recognized responsibility for 
those below. Whatever “the front” that may be considered 
.necessary, we all know that the best administrators do study 
to break down dependence on the top and to have each unit 
accept and act on its own appropriate responsibility. .. . 


The sooner a major executive realizes that he is not 
supposed to know it all the more effective he will be. 
Scientific Management contemplates a functional organ- 
ization in which each of his principal assistants may be 
expected to know more with respect to that which per- 
tains to his particular function than his chief and his 
chief should see that this special knowledge is fully util- 
ized for the benefit of the business. 

For example; he should be well acquainted with the 
design of the company’s products, the purpose which 
they are intended to serve and the manner in which they 
function, but the knowledge of the head of his en- 
gineering department (or its equivalent) should be far 
greater than his own. His technical knowledge should 
relate instead particularly to equipment and processes 
involved in manufacturing the products. Likewise, in 
such matters as building construction or the generation 
and distribution of steam and electricity, the Works 
Manager would properly expect the men at the head of 
the functional auxiliary departments concerned with 
these activities to possess a greater technical knowledge 
than his own. And this would also hold good with re- 


2“Notes on Governmental and Industrial Administration in a De- 
mocracy,” The Society for the Advancement of Management Journal, 
July-September, 1938. 
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spect to the various major functions within the planning 
department. 

In a varying degree what I said in the third chapter 
of this series (Bulletin of the Taylor Society, February, 
1933) with respect to the qualifications which a General 
Manager should possess would apply in the case of the 
Works Manager. Naturally those relating to plant op- 
eration would in his case receive greater emphasis— 
particularly with respect to the technical and practical 
aspects of the business. He must speak the languages 
of his principal technical assistants. 

What Taylor has referred to as the “exception prin- 
ciple” holds good in the case of the Works Manager. 
He should to the greatest extent possible be free from 
the necessity of handling details in connection with day- 
to-day transactions. The function of the Works 
Manager is to see that the plant operates smoothly, eco- 
nominically, and profitably, and to this end, that each 
department handles efficiently and in accordance with 
the established procedure the function or functions 
with which it is charged. He is the co-ordinating 
agency between the various departments and his duties 
in the main have to do with: 

a. Seeing that difficulties arising in the operation of 
departments are promptly and effectively straightened 
out. 

b. Seeing that the several departments are operating 
in accordance with a common plan and program. 

c. Seeing that the various departments and individu- 
als therein efficiently carry out their functions in ac- 
cordance with the prescribed plan of organization and 
operation; that each lives up to its responsibilities as 
defined, co-operates with other departments in accord- 
ance with the established plan and avoids over-lapping 
or crossing wires with the others. 

d. Seeing that the rate of operation in the various 
departments is in balance and that the rate of operation 
as a whole is in accordance with the volume of actual 
and prospective sales. 

e. Interpreting the policies of the company as deter- 
mined by the President and Board of Directors and 
seeing that these policies are carried out intelligently by 
the parties concerned. 

f. Passing upon and approving or disapproving 
changes in rate of operation, hours, promotions ; changes 
in rates of compensation, and major expenditures for 
any purpose. 

g. Consulting as occasion may demand with the Gen- 
eral Manager of the company and with the heads of 
major departments with a view to correcting faults or 
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difficulties in operation, bringing about improvements 
and adjusting plans and policies to meet changing or 
unusual conditions. 

h. Keeping abreast of developments which may have 
an effect upon efficient plant operation, and initiating 
appropriate action ; to this end maintaining such outside 
contacts as may be necessary. 

i. Passing upon recommendations of department 
heads which may lead to improvement, especially when 
two or more departments may be involved. 

In the chapter mentioned above was given a list of 
periodic reports which should regularly be received by 
the General Manager. Those relating to plant opera- 
tion, in some cases in greater detail, would likewise go 
to the Works Manager as would also either wholly or 
in part the monthly financial statements described in 
Chapter IV (Bulletin of the Taylor Society, June, 
1933). 

In addition to the foregoing he should receive reports 
with respect to the activities of the various manufactur- 
ing and auxiliary departments such as: 

A weekly report of shipping orders, listing: (a) 
Customers’ orders received during the past week; (b) 
unfilled orders previously received ; (c) orders complete, 
held for shipment at later dates; (d) orders shipped 
during the past week. 

For each customer listed the report should show: (a) 
Customer; (b) Product ordered; (c) Sales value; (d) 
Date received; (e) Date originally specified for deliv- 
ery; (f) Date when shipment may be expected. 

In the case of orders already overdue or those on 
which it appears probable that shipment may not be 
made on time, there should be an appendix to the re- 
port explaining the cause of delay and what is being 
done to overcome it. 

A weekly statement of Production Orders. This 
report should be so devised as to enable the Works 
Manager to see almost at a glance whether or not the 
plant is being operated at a rate compatible with the 
needs of the business. It should show in terms com- 
parable with sales and shipments (sales or cost value) 
the balance at the beginning of the week of uncompleted 
production orders in the plant, the production orders 
finished in the plant during the week, the production 
orders released for manufacture during the week and 
the remaining balance of work ahead at the end of the 
week. For purposes of comparison it should also show 
weekly averages for past three months for the items 
mentioned as well as for customers’ orders received 
and shipped. 
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If orders are being put into the plant at a more rapid 
rate than sales are taking place, inventory inflation will 
in all probability result. If orders are being completed 
at a more rapid rate than they are being put in, or, if 
they are both being put in and completed at a more rapid 
rate than sales, not only will increased inventories result, 
but sooner or later there will have to be a reduction in 
working hours or number of employes. On the other 
hand, if the report shows that orders are being put into 
the plant at a lesser rate than sales and if customers’ 
orders are being filled promptly, there must result a 
decrease in inventories. If the excess cannot be shipped 
out of surplus inventory, deliveries must suffer. 

A simple report like this enables comparison of the 
rate of plant operation with sales and makes it possible 
for the Works Manager to foresee the need for speed- 
ing up or slowing down the tempo. 

Weekly balance of work. This report should enable 
the Works Manager to see whether or not the working 
force is being adjusted from week to week in relation 
to the amount of work ahead of the various depart- 
ments concerned, whether directly or indirectly, with 
the manufacturing of the company’s products. For 
this purpose it should show, for each department or 
major producing unit: 

a. The number of man-and-apparatus-hours ahead of 
each class or individual machine or work place. 

b. The time that it would take with the existing force 
and facilities to complete the work ahead of each. 

c. The increase or decrease in the balance of work 
ahead of each department since the previous report. 

d. The number of employes and the amount of the 
payroll in each department, compared with the previous 
report. 

As an appendix to this report there should be a list of 
production orders overdue or delayed with explanation 
of cause and what is being done about it. 

A Weekly Report of Workers’ Performance prepared 
in the payroll section of the Comptroller’s Department, 
showing for each employe engaged on productive work 
and/or other work classed as indirect the number of 
jobs which he has completed, the sum of the standard 
times for each, the actual time spent upon them, and the 
resultant percentage of efficiency. 

Weekly Report of Orders Ahead of Engineering 
Department, This report should show: (a) List of or- 
ders ahead of the Engineering Department; (b) Orders 
received during the week; (c) Orders finished during 
the week; (d) Balance of work ahead of the depart- 
ment. 
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For each order the report should show date issued, 
date received, date promised for completion, estimated 
draughting hours. 

Weekly Report of Orders Ahead of the Planning 
Department. This report should be similar in nature to 
the report of the Engineering Department except that 
it should be broken down to show the orders ahead of 
each section of the Planning Department. 

From the other auxiliary departments, the Works 
Manager should receive periodic reports which would 
enable him to judge as to their efficient operation or the 
reverse, the extent to which they may be under or over 
manned. 

In addition to such regular periodic reports as have 
been indicated, the Works Manager would receive vari- 
ous special reports relating to conditions, projects and 
activities as he may desire. 

The tools thus placed in his hands enable the Works 
Manager to have a comprehensive knowledge based on 
facts of everything relating to his plant and its opera- 
tion. With a logical plan of functional organization, 
with men carefully selected and trained for their re- 
spective duties, and with a mechanism or system such 
as is provided under Scientific Management, informa- 
tion of this character is made currently available, largely 
as a by-product of planning and control. 

Conferences with the heads of both auxiliary and 
direct manufacturing departments are of vast impor- 
tance. The various reports enumerated will indicate sub- 
jects for discussion with each of the parties specifically 
concerned. Usually these conferences should be only 
with the individual head of a specific department or 
major function. Occasionally, it may be necessary or 
desirable to call in a man who deals specifically with 
some particular feature of the matter under discussion 
or the head of another department or function which is 
involved. Conferences should not become mass meet- 
ings or debating societies. 

Just as Taylor expected, evolution or development 
has effected many changes in functional foremanship 
as he described it in “Shop Management” in 1903. 
Many of these changes were made under his initiative 
and guidance. In the case of the functional foreman in 
the shop, the changes have been mostly in title. The 
Gang Boss is now generally known as Preparation 
Supervisor ; the Speed Boss has become Shop Methods 
Supervisor, or Instructor; the Inspector is still desig- 
nated by his original title although sometimes called 
Supervisor of Quality. There has been practically no 
change in the duties assigned to these men except as it 
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has resulted from a more highly developed technique of 
planning and control. One change is that the Gang 
Boss, or Preparation Supervisor, now concerns himself 
only with matters of preparation and seeing that the 
“order of work’ as laid out by the Planning Department 
is followed. In this he is responsible to the Order of 
Work Supervisor. Responsibility with respect to set- 
ting of machine and work has been transferred to the 
Shop Method Supervisor, This change came about 
mainly as a consequence of more complete planning of 
all of the details involved in each operation and their 
being set up on the “Instruction Card” describing the 
method to be followed in its performance. 

The Repair Boss as a shop functional foreman has in 
most plants disappeared—his duties being re-allocated. 
A part of the responsibilities assigned to him in “Shop 
Management,” such as maintenance of “all of the stand- 
ards established for the care and maintenance of ma- 
chines and their accessories,” has, together with that 
which Taylor listed as one of the principal functions of 
the Planning Department, i.e., Maintenance of Plant, 
been consolidated in a Maintenance Department. 

Responsibility for seeing “that each workman keeps 
his machine clean—and that he oils and treats it prop- 
erly” has been transferred to the Shop Methods Super- 
visor. The Preparation Supervisor has in most cases 
assumed responsibility for “cleanliness of floor around 
machines” (this work usually being planned and sche- 
duled for shop janitors) and for “orderly piling and 
disposition of work.” 

None of these changes in any way violates the basic 
philosophy underlying functional organization. 

As Taylor stated, each functional foreman in the shop 
is responsible to and directed by an “over-foreman” in 
all matters of what might be called a technical nature 
pertaining to his function, i.e., the Preparation Super- 
visor to the Order of Work Supervisor in the Planning 
Department ; the Shop Methods Supervisor to the Head 
Method Supervisor in the Planning Department, and 
the Inspector to the head of the Engineering Depart- 
ment. 

In theory at least it would seem as if a functional or- 
ganization would leave little necessity for anything in 
the nature of General Supervision. Nevertheless, there 
remain enough things of a general nature to require a 
General Manager and a Works Manager. We also re- 
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quire a General Superintendent, department heads and 
general foremen. The number and designation of these 
general supervisors depend upon the size and nature 
of the plant and of its productive departments. Not so 
many of them are necessary nor need they possess all 
of the qualities which Taylor enumerated as going to 
make up a first-class foreman of the old “know all,” “do 
all” school. These general supervisors are in the main 
concerned with exceptions, straightening out things that 
go wrong, with matters not coming within the jurisdic- 
tion of the functional foremen or which affect proper 
performance of the duties of two or more of them or 
which concern two or more sections of a department. 
They must see that the workers and the shop as a whole 
receive proper service from various auxiliary depart- 
ments as well as from auxiliary personnel within the 
department; such as, move men, helpers, tool carriers. 
They must guard against waste of supplies, of electric- 
ity, of steam and water. The functional foremen while 
responsible to their respective functional chiefs in tech- 
nical matters are responsible to the general foreman for 
their conduct in the shop, for attention to their duties 
and for keeping within his own function while properly 
co-operating with others. Not only must the general 
foreman initiate steps to correct things that go wrong, 
but he must be alert to anticipate them, Even with the 
transfer of a major part of the duties, which the old 
foreman was expected to perform, to the functional 
foreman and functional auxiliary departments, there 
still remain plenty of things fully and profitably to 
utilize the time and abilities of these general supervisors. 

Among other things, in some degree they may be re- 
garded as a means of contact and communication be- 
tween the employes and the management in matters 
outside of routine operation. They can interpret the 
management’s policies, clear up misunderstandings, lend 
a sympathetic ear to complaints or suggestions and do 
much to promote harmony and co-operation, acting in 
this respect as deputies of the department having to do 
with industrial relations. The maintenance of discipline 
becomes a duty of the general supervisors. When Tay- 
lor wrote “Shop Management” this was a tough job, but 
as the technique of Scientific Management developed 
and improved, it became less and less important. (Dis- 
cussion of the function of the Works Manager will be 
continued in the next chapter.) 
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REVIEWS 


Social Problems in Labor Relations. By Paul Pigors, 
L. C. McKenney and T. O. Armstrong, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York and London, 
1939, pages xxiii, 325. ($3.00.) 


This treatment of the old subject of employer-employe 
relationships will bear careful reading by top management, to 
whom its content and purpose should be of first importance 
today. Professor Cabot in his introduction says, “Unless the 
managers of large-scale business can produce social inventions 
on a scale comparable with that on which they have produced 
mechanical inventions, the increasing instability long observable 
in our economic structure will end in collapse.” These man- 
agers will not find a way mapped out for them by the authors, 
but their close-ups should add to awareness of the complica- 
tions involved in bringing together large numbers of human 
beings. The authors—a professor, an employment manager and 
an industrial relation supervisor—hope that another result may 
be a greater realization of the importance of industrial relations 
people and their encouragement in the development of new 
techniques of mutual understanding. They believe that the 
line of communication between workers and management needs 
to be “a two-way street.” 

These men spent two years in two plants of liberal labor poli- 
cies, in which they were apparently given complete freedom. 
Their book takes the form of stories of what the Marys, Johns, 
their foremen, supervisors, union representatives and employ- 
ment managers in these plants actually say and do when con- 
fronted with specific policies and situations. Personnel people 
will recognize many of those described, though they may think 
that their friends sometimes behave with even less show of 
reason! They may also be a bit tantalized when the stories 
come to no real end, but this, I imagine, is part of the authors’ 
technique of realism. They purport only to be pointing to the 
need for further study and collection of research data. Indus- 
trial relations people cannot fail to get new light on many of 
their problems from this book. The example of disciplinary 
action, wrongly applied by the wrong person, with its costly 
retaliation, has all sorts of, implications. In fact, the book gives 
constant evidence of the large importance of seemingly small 
matters in human relationships. It should be of most value ir 
showing that there are no final answers to the problems of 
selection, training, transfers, stabilized employment, union- 
management co-operation and all the rest. 

The book makes easy and pleasant reading since expository 
material is brief and the case stories vividly and convincingly 
done. Reviewed by Heren A. Carnes, Personnel Director, 
Metropolitan Building Company, Seattle, Washington. 


The Worker, The Foreman, and The Wagner Act. 
By Russell L. Greenman, Harper & Brothers, New 
York and London, 1939, pages xvi, 137. ($1.50.) 


This is good, useful gospel presented in plain, simple 
langauge made all the more effective by full use of the case 
method—“Two CIO members employed by a coal-mining com- 
pany were discharged. .. .” “A garment worker who lost her 
temper... .” 
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In accord with the author’s evident aim to be fair, his ex- 
amples appear to be well divided between those indicating just 
where the Employer and Foreman were sustained by the 
NLRB and where they were not. 

In spite of his effort to name and explain to Mr. Foreman all 
his “Can-do’s” as well as his “No can-do’s,” Mr. Greenman 
evidently realizes that the poor chap is put by the Act into a 
very tough spot. The only consolation would appear to be that 
the same Act puts there on the same tough spot beside him 
Mr. Employer and also the Board itself—everybody, in fact, 
except the Labor Leader! 

The book’s practical usefulness is likely to continue for some 
time, even though its conclusions and advice are based upon 
decisions rendered before the recent important rulings of the 
Supreme Court. Even if these rulings induce a more liberal 
type of decisions by the Board, Mr. Greenman’s emphasis upon 
the foreman’s side-stepping the discussion of unions with his 
workers is likely to continue valid. Even though the “sit- 
down” has now been thrown out the window, such difficulties 
as the “slow-down,” the “button-strike” (for dues payment) 
and various other forms of pressure if not coercion attractive 
to union enthusiasts will pretty surely serve to keep the fore- 
man on that same tough spot for some time to come. 

Readers could wish that Mr. Greenman had counselled em- 
ployers to show more courage and make more effort to talk to 
their workers about their company’s problems. Also that he 
could have pointed out to employers what has often proved 
a source of trouble; namely, their too frequent failure to take 
account of the man who as gang-boss, gang-leader, “job-setter” 
or whatnot, issues orders to workers and is therefore rightly 
viewed by them as a full-fledged foreman but who has no 
standing with management as a supervisor and is therefore 
given no instruction as to the law’s impact upon him and his 
behavior. 

But, after all, the author is talking to foremen and about the 
right and wrong ways of handling themselves in the light of 
the Wagner Act. The big point is that he does a first-class job 
of just that. Furthermore, the “Table of Cases Cited” given 
in the Appendix in addition to the Index, makes it easy for the 
reader to go as much further into the matter as he may desire. 

Altogether a timely job well done! Reviewed by Wut1nc 
Wiu1aMs, Industrial Consultant, Cleveland. 


Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism. By Leo Wolman, 
National Bureau of Economic Research Publishers, 
New York, 1936, 250 pp., 36 tables, 5 charts. 


Dr. Wolman’s analyses of the labor movement, as this re- 
viewer can testify from first-hand group participation, always 
command deep interest and arouse serious reflection and ani- 
mated criticism and discussion. Written more than three years 
ago, his book “Ebb and Flow in Trade Unionism” serves as an 
excellent background for understanding the “modern period.” 
The introduction quotes A. F. of L. President Green’s state- 
ment outlining reasons for suspending the CIO, a break which 
marks the most serious split in the American labor movement 
since the Knights of Labor carried a premature standard for 
industrial unionism. 

This volume is a realistic contribution to one of the gravest 
problems now engaging national attention—namely, what consti- 
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tutes wholesome employer-employe relations? The analysis 
gives comprehensive figures on trade union membership, re- 
vealed in thirty-six tables and five charts showing trade-union 
affiliations, stable and unstable memberships, growth in relation 
to working population, percentage of trade-union organization 
among employes, etc. 

But Dr. Wolman goes beyond complete and authoritative 
figures on trade-union membership. He carries us over a broad 
discussion, as well, of the NRA trade-union era; the present 
split in the ranks of organized labor and many of the vital 
problems now facing us—problems of measurement as an index 
of organized labor’s strength, highly important from the po- 
litical angle; union growth and consolidation during 1897-1914; 
the vicissitudes of organized labor during the 1920’s prosperity, 
and the influences of the 1930-1933 depression forces; the after- 
math of war prosperity and the new era; the causes of the 
recent changes in unionism under the recovery administration. 
Here is clarified the important fact that the industrial form of 
labor organization “has been widely and vigorously debated for 
the last several years.” The baffling administration problems, 
evoked by the NIRA Section 7a, that “employees shall have 
the right . . . to bargain collectively through representatives of 
their own choosing,’ now testing the judicial calibre of the 
NLRB in deciding upon representation elections, is treated in 
realistic fashion. 

Those who are attempting to predict what channels future 
labor organization will take will find the statistics of the past 
significant. Three unions—the craft building trades, non-affili- 
ated railroad brotherhoods, and industrial coal-mining unions 
—have dominated the organized labor movement in this coun- 
try. According to Dr. Wolman, “The Next Years” for the 
labor movement cannot be predicted without determining the 
future labor policy of the government, the attitude of employes 
and employers toward collective bargaining, general business 
conditions, and internal relations of the labor movement. 

This clear, concise, yet exhaustive, report is a distinct con- 
tribution to American labor literature. Its conclusion is that 
the A. F. of L. and labor generally have cast aside the tradi- 
tional laissez-faire attitude and will in the future be more active 
in encouraging labor-government-industry harmony. In that 
triangle lies the formula for genuine industrial peace. Although 
much has happened in the labor world since 1936, those who are 
in search of the labor roots in our American economy will do 
well to ponder this carefully documented volume. By Henry C. 
Metcatr, Director, Bureau of Personnel Administration, New 
York. 


Incentives and Contentment: A Study made in a British 
Factory. By Patricia Hall and H. W. Locke, Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., London, 1938, pages 
xii, 190. ($1.00.) 


This study of industrial morale in the Cocoa Works in York 
includes a foreword by B. Seebohm Rowntree, who explains 
that although the co-operation of labor and capital in the plant 
has long enjoyed an enviable reputation, it was believed worth- 
while to discover whatever sources of minor dissatisfaction 
might exist among workers. The committee created to under- 
take this research sought to analyze the external incentives and 
decentives affecting workers as well as their individual tempera- 
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mental differences. To that end, it investigated departmental 
organization, supervision, provisions for the expression of em- 
ploye opinion, wage incentives, and arrangements for insuring 
security of employment. At the same time, it sought to classify 
workers whose morale was low and thus to discover sources of 
dissatisfaction in personal characteristics. 

The present volume describes only a portion of the results 
obtained from the study. It begins with a summary of the con- 
cern’s labor policy, of provisions for employe representation and 
collective bargaining (almost one hundred per cent of the em- 
ployes are union members), and of the extensive selective pro- 
cedures used by management. Chapter II describes methods 
used in the study and indicates that major dependence was 
placed on the unguided interview, although direct experiments 
were frequently undertaken. Chapter III considers evidence of 
satisfaction or of discontent in the workrooms. Chapter IV 
seeks to isolate and identify workers’ motives and incentives. 
Chapter V evaluates the nature and importance of leadership in 
the shop, and Chapter VI directs attention to various types of 
difficult workers. A brief summary of major conclusions com- 
pletes the volume. 

Numerous interesting findings are presented. Thus, it appears 
clearly that workers vary in their attitudes toward their jobs 
from day to day and even from hour to hour. They often re- 
gard the task unfavorably when the basic objection relates to an 
unfriendly foreman or to fellow-workers. A major factor in 
employe satisfaction is careful selection, and others include the 
manner of training for the job, the system of remuneration, 
earnings, the employe’s health and age, the job’s importance 
and requirement of creative effort, promotional opportunities, 
employment security, individual temperamental traits, manage- 
ment’s promptness in dealing with grievances, the quality of 
supervision, and a variety of living conditions. Each of these 
factors was subjected to extensive study in this investigation. 

Men were found to exhibit greater fear of unemployment 
than women and also to oppose more strenuously any innova- 
tion that seemed likely to reduce employment. Women were 
more resentful of criticism and less eager for promotion. It 
appeared essential to provide opportunity for expression of 
labor leadership and to select foremen who had the qualities 
necessary for leadership. Conditions of home life were found 
to exert significant influence upon employe efficiency and 
morale. 

The volume is both interesting and informative. While some 
slight question may be raised as to the reliability of any method 
of analysis that leans heavily upon interviewing, the procedure 
followed in this investigation is critical and well-balanced and 
is open, therefore, to a minimum of criticism on that score. By 
Date Yoper, Professor of Economics and Industrial Relations, 
University of Minnesota. 


Technological Trends and National Policy. By Sub- 
committee on Technology, National Resources 
Committee, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., pages x, 380. ($1.00.) 


The keynote of this fascinating, though official, volume 
may well be expressed in the words in its Foreword, pre- 
pared by the Science Committee: “The large number of inven- 
tions made every year shows no tendency to diminish... . 
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Technological unemployment is one of the most tragic effects 

. . of many new inventions ... the price for this constant 
change in the employment requirements of industry is paid by 
labor.” The undertone is provided by admission that “even if 
industrial techniques remained the same, the volume of pro- 
duction would have to be greater in the future than in 1929 in 
order to absorb the increase in the working population. .. . 
Failing this there will be more unemployment and if labor effi- 
ciency is increased by new inventions or otherwise, then the 
production of physical goods and services must be more than 
120 per cent of what it was in 1929.” 

Today, with the number of thus disemployed men and women 
reaching the all-time high of some 14,800,000, the prophecy of 
this volume and its factual content cannot be overlooked by 
anyone. And when this publication is sponsored by the Secre- 
taries of the Interior, War, Agriculture, Commerce and Labor 
Departments, and prepared not by a group of reds or Techno- 
crats but by members of the National Academy of Sciences, 
the Social Science Research Council and the American Council 
on Education, it can be accused only of guarded understatement 
and omission of inadequately documented facts. Some of the 
most important facts of technological labor displacement are 
still withheld from the public by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, though made at public expense by the National Research 
Project. 

The contents of the volume are grouped in three parts: Social 
Aspects of Technology, Science and Technology, and Tech- 
nology in Various Fields. It consists of sixteen monographs, 
well concatenated by close adherence to reality, carefully edited 
and adequately illustrated. 

A note of dissonance is struck, however, now by one author 
and then by another whenever inquiry brings them face to face 
with the fundamental contradictions of capitalist economy. 
Thus, David Weintraub, reviewing “Unemployment and In- 
creasing Productivity,” does not fail to notice that “the volume 
of production is independent of technological progress,” i.e., 
capitalist economy has reached the point when it can no longer 
make full use of its productive means. Similarly, Dr. Bernhard 
J. Stern concludes his brilliant monograph on “Resistances to 
the Adoption of Technological Innovations” by saying: “Capi- 
talism has inherent in its structure and functioning, factors 
which militate against such realization, and thus prevent indus- 
trial practice from keeping apace with scientific knowledge.” 

In the popular lingo, the competitive system can thrive only 
when scarcity is artifically maintained; even though science and 
technology have solved the problem of producing plenty, they 
are delayed, suppressed and sabotaged so that a profitable price 
level may be maintained at the price of suffering of the millions 
of disemployed and of the tens of millions of their dependents. 
The same sinister force is registered in this volume in relation 
to Agriculture and food production which “is being curtailed in 
the interest of price maintenance for profit... .” (p. 58) and 
in Industry, where “attempts at planning under capitalism have 
been directed toward restricting production. .. .” (p. 64) 


Supporting statistical evidence of this anti-social trend, given 
in this volume, discloses a drop in man-years of employment 
per unit of total output from 100 in 1920 to 72 in 1932; while at 
the same time the total supply of labor for hire has risen from 
100 to 130.2. In manufacturing industries alone “man-hours 
required per 100 units of output declined steadily from 100 in 
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1920 to 56 in 1934.” Re-employment, if any, is long delayed 
and accepted at a lower wage rate. 

“The growth of total output from 1920 to 1929 was not suffi- 
cient, in the light of the increased productivity of labor and the 
growth. of the labor supply to absorb the available man power.” 
(p. 87) Yet, as is well known, labor unions, particularly of the 
industrial type, “reject the tactics of destroying machinery and 
seek to substitute organized measures of bargaining with em- 
ployers to lessen the impact of the tragedy of displacement 
through the more gradual introduction of the machine process, 
and by demands for compensation to those displaced” (p. 64), 
thus acting as true civilizing factors in society. 

As to national policy the volume is somewhat befuddled; but 
this is as inevitable as the contradictions in capitalist economy. 
As long as the only planning, as indicated in this volume, is that 
of limitation of production and restriction of employment, any 
planning and direction of technological progress and higher 
standard of living are but a wishful dream. 

The whole volume reads like a romance with its hero and its 
villain—potentialities and frustrations—and a management engi- 
neer cannot but recognize the sad part he is allowed to play in 
the scheme of things. By Water N. PoLtakov, Committee on 
Mechanization, United Mine Workers of America, Washington, 


D. C. 


Timestudy for Cost Control. By Phil Carroll, Jr., Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York and Lon- 
don, 1938, pages xvi, 305. ($3.00.) 


This book takes one definite method of making time studies 
and carries it through from beginning to end. This avoids 
the confusion of presenting a variety of methods with unre- 
lating forms, stop watches, etc. Primarily the method stressed 
is that of standard data. The author clearly outlines the in- 
adequacy of the individual time study method and begins by 
defining the scope and range of time standards as a tool of 
measurement and control. He also shows how measurement 
may be applied without waiting for a complete rearrangement 
of the operating departments, plant layout, etc., through the 
application of specific allowances to measure variations from 
standard conditions. In this way the benefits of incentive can 
be obtained much sooner by management and the worker. 

The next step is the selection of the proper type of time 
study man and the way to build up a standards department. 
A great deal of detail is presented on this phase, as well as 
methods of selling confidence in the standards to the worker. 

Methods of breaking studies down into elements are outlined 
and the rating of performance and reiaxation allowances ex- 
plained. The chapter on rating and allowances is somewhat 
brief and some readers may wish this subject were presented 
in greater detail. Specific examples are given of the danger of 
prorating set-up elements to productive standards. 

The next step is the writing up of method specifications, 
followed by the plotting of charts for the building up of the 
standard data. This section is particulaly good and is evi- 
dently a condensation of many years’ experience. It tells how 
to build all of the useful types of charts. The Multi-variable 
Chart presented by the author is a splendid example of economy 
of application. Many short cuts are also presented which will 
save money in operating a standards department. The author 
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states that 95 per cent on standard is a reasonable coverage, 
which should interest many who are confronted with the meas- 
uring of jobbing work accurately at low cost. One step 
farther is the use of standard data for estimating new jobs, 
which insures agreement between estimates and cost. 

The chapter entitled “Maintaining the Measure” should prove 
of value to time study department supervisors who must justify 
their work to plant management. The author also shows how 
to use time standards as a control throughout the plant. A 
40 page manual of reference data, useful to time study men, 
is provided. 

The book lacks the picture appeal of a motion study book, 
but presents the time study problem in a good engineering fash- 
ion. Reviewed by WiLLt1AM R. MUuLLEE, Supervisor, Standards 
Department, American Hard Rubber Company, Butler, N. J. 


Modern Competition and Business Policy. By H. S. 
Dennison and J. K. Galbraith, Oxford University 
Press, New York, 1938, pages 120. ($1.25.) 


This book co-ordinates the views concerning our industrial 
society of an economist, J. K. Galbraith of Harvard University, 
and a business man, H. S. Dennison, president of the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company. The economist assumes the respon- 
sibility for the theoretical analysis of the economic structure 
and the business man assumes the responsibility for the various 
policies suggested for the improvement of our contemporary 
competitive system. 

The first part of the book presents the contrast between the 
concept of ideal competition and competition as it exists in our 
modern industrial organization. According to Galbraith, the 
extremely prevalent existence of price jurisdiction, an inevitable 
phenomenon of the competitive and profit system, is one of the 
main hindrances to the self-regulating characteristic implied to 
the process of competition by the classical economists. It not 
only results in the production of less than the socially desirable 
optimum but gives rise to price wars and cut-throat competition. 

Increasing population, changes in technical processes, irreg- 
ular cycles of expansion and contraction and the unregulated 
growth of the corporate structure are other aspects of our 
economic society which tend to unbalance the industrial struc- 
ture. Mr. Galbraith comes to the conclusion that “though we 
might once have counted upon the profit system as an automatic 
propellant toward economy and efficiency in business operations, 
it is now quite capable of propelling business in an entirely 
different direction.” 

Mr. Dennison proceeds from this conclusion and suggests 
that the treatment of the economic system should be under- 
taken by accepting the system as it is and inaugurating mech- 
anisms which will effectively regulate it. Mr. Dennison appeals 
first for industrial publicity—regular, complete, compulsory re- 
ports concerning production, sales, prices, earnings, assets, lia- 
bilities, inter-corporate stockholdings, employment, wages, 
hours, and the quality of the goods produced. He points to the 
dependence of business on government and suggests further 
general, objective regulation. The corporation itself needs to 
be regulated by federal rather than state law so that enforce- 
ment may be accomplished with the minimum of friction. Mr. 
Dennison’s controversial suggestions might well offer a basis 
for further development and serious thought. 
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The book does not pretend to be comprehensive. Monetary 
policy, taxation, international trade policy, “education and in- 
dividual behavior appropriate to a workable economy” are 
admittedly not considered. It is rather a statement of philos- 
ophy concerning the economic world as it is and as it might 
practically be. Messrs. Dennison and Galbraith are definitely 
of the opinion that the larger and more complex an organism 
becomes, the more regulation is needed to control it. 

The book is very readable but it does not reveal anything 
particularly novel. The forceful repudiation by a present day 
economist of Adam Smith’s thesis of identity of interests as 
evidenced in the maladjustments of our present society is not 
noteworthy. What is significant and challenging is the fact 
that here business management itself seems to admit its inability 
to cope with the modern complex economic structure and 
invites government control and regulation as an aid to solution 
of its problems. Those who think differently will welcome the 
opportunity to take up the gage that Galbraith and Dennison 
have thrown down. Reviewed by Epcar W. SmitH, Vice 
President, General Motors Overseas Operations, New York. 


Economics for Engineers (Revised). By Edison L. 
Bowers and R. Henry Rowntree, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York and London, 1938, 
pages xi, 590. ($4.00.) 


The purpose of this book, according to the authors in the 
preface to the first edition (1931), is “to present a factual 
basis for a practical understanding of the economic life of 
which every engineer is inescapably a part.” In this purpose 
reside social values of great significance at this time. The 
achievement, considering the limitations of a single volume, 
is accomplished in a manner that should appeal to the teacher 
and industrial manager responsible for the sound development 
of young engineers. 

As its title indicates, the book is written especially for en- 
gineering students whose professional forebears have done so 
much to change the conditions affecting current economic 
problems and who hitherto have been least advised upon their 
fundamentals. The reviewer, whose contacts are largely with 
recently-graduated engineers in industry, visualizes an even 
more effective application of the book to the thousands in this 
latter group now in industry, whose college curriculum lacked 
an adequate program in economics. 

Every chapter of the original book has been rewritten and 
some important rearrangement made. 

The introductory section of three chapters includes a chapter 
on “Economics and Engineering” in which the conclusion is 
reached that “Engineers must be economists,” a chapter on 
basic concepts, which the authors have wisely condensed, and a 
chapter on “Methods of Analysis” in which statistical pro- 
cedure, with some reference to the social sciences, is admirably 
treated. 

Part 2 includes eight chapters on the business system, with 
two chapters on International Trade and Finance. 

Part 3, includes seven chapters on “Value Theory.” This 
section is particularly lucid in its application of the value 
theory to the psychological and sociological problems of con- 
sumption, as well as to the general field of prices, wages and 
return on investment. 
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It is in the fourth and final part of the book, containing nine 
chapters devoted to “Economic Problems,” that the changing 
scene, in all its controversial aspects, is presented. In present- 
ing these problems the authors are essentially factual and 
historical, rather than theoretical, in their treatment. Theories, 
as in the discussion of the business cycle, are often merely 
listed rather than discussed. 

Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the book, aside 
from the completeness of its factual treatment, is its human- 
istic approach to a subject which but a few decades ago 
pretended practically to dismiss human relations and sought 
a purely mathematical and academic basis for all of its prob- 
lems. While the first characteristic may commend the text 
to the engineering teacher of undergraduates, the latter should 
certainly commend it to the industrialist or teacher primarily 
interested in the final stages of orientation for the young col- 
lege graduate in industry. Reviewed by J. H. VeErtREEs, 
Executive Training Bureau, Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


Psychology for Business and Industry. By Herbert 
Moore, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York and London, 1939, pages xi, 527. ($4.00.) 


The place of psychology in business and industry is a subject 
which is increasingly attracting the attention not only of execu- 
tives of business organizations throughout the country but also 
of the workers and prospective workers in these organizations. 
This book considers the many phases of the subject from the 
view-point of the employe as well as the employer. Some of 
the important questions which confront employers are: how to 
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select the right men for the right jobs, how to train and develop 
men so as to effect maximum efficiency, and how to improve 
working conditions. To the employe, questions of equal im- 
portance are: how to find the type of work most suitable to 
one’s abilities, how to “sell oneself” in getting the desired job, 
and how to be most successful in the job after it has been se- 
cured. These problems are discussed in this book in the light 
of what psychologists have discovered concerning them. Other 
chapters deal with such topics as causes and prevention of acci- 
dents, the effect of fatigue on the worker, what to do about the 
problem employe, and the importance of psychology in adver- 
tising and selling. 

The value of a book of this type depends upon the practical 
use to which its material can be put. As each new topic is in- 
troduced, there is a brief description of previous work done in 
that particular field. This is then followed by some of the most 
recent studies. The fact that actual names, dates and figures 
are used impresses the reader who has been inclined to think of 
such procedures as theoretical rather than practical. 

This book presents the picture in a very comprehensive light, 
following somewhat the basic texts such as /ndustrial Psychol- 
ogy, by M. S. Viteles, and Procedures in Employment Psychol- 
ogy, by W. V. Bingham and Max Freyd. The present volume 
illustrates results that can be achieved through the proper ap- 
plication of psychological procedures and studies, and also 
points out the many disasters that may occur when they are not 
undertaken with proper technical guidance and facilities. Where 
the value of a certain type of test, or the validity of certain 
view-points, is in question, the author cites contrasting results. 
Reviewed by RicHarp S. ScHuttz, In Charge of Industrial and 
Personnel Research Psychological Corporation, N. Y. 
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expand and develop.” (“Leaders from the Ranks of 
Labor” in Business Leadership edited by H. C. Metcalf, 
Pitman, 1930.) 

You may say that, after all, economy is essential and 
it is out of the question for the specialist to act as 
though it were not his concern. But I am here to testify 
that economy is so essential that every participant knows 
it and desires it in his heart. Get rid of the decay in 
executive relations by even tolerable organization (in its 
real sense) and you may safely leave the drive for 
economy where it belongs. The executives, the rank 
and file, so liberated, can beat the smartest expert at this 
game,—for it is their game, their living, their specialty, 
and their greatest source of satisfaction. 

To the degree that these statements do not appear 
true today, to that degree we must realize that the spe- 
cialist in management has been fumbling his job. 
Though it is a relatively new profession, it has de- 
veloped a body of creditable techniques. I am making 
a plea here for their use as instruments of organic rela- 
tions. On that basis our profession becomes honored 


and valued. It breaks down these barriers inherent in 
all men when they believe that the will of others is be- 
ing imposed upon their own, and that their responsi- 
bilities are being undermined. 

Remote as we have been from using our techniques 
with this approach among the workers, we are still 
farther from success in relating the executives to each 
other. It cannot be denied, I believe, that where budge- 
tary control is a deadly and ineffective elaboration, the 
failure is due to the fact that it was imposed and not 
developed as a means bringing executives into harmo- 
nious relations and to free them and their divisions and 
departments within their defined fields of responsibility. 

And when union leaders and union members see 
management techniques used in this way, and not until 
then, will they appraise them as instruments of just and 
impartial treatment. And they will be the first to realize 
that in the joint use of these techniques is partisan testi- 
mony put to constructive use and solidarity maintained. 
It was of relations of this kind that Mary Follett as- 
sured us that “power is not divided, it is multiplied.” 














